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REVIEW OF NEW BOOKS. 
Mirror of the Months. Post 8vo. pp. 274. 
London, 1826. Whittaker. 

Tue Mirror of the Months is a very pleasing 
and well-written little work. It not only 
contains a sort of natural history of the year, 
but the fashions, amusements, and employ- 
ments of persons of all ranks in each month, 
both in town and country, are described very 
happily. It is, as the author in his preface 
truly says, § in substance, though certainly 
not in form, a calendar of the various events 
and appearances connected with a country 
and a London life, during each successive 
month of the year; and it endeavours to 
impress upon the memory such of its infor- 
mation as seems best worth retaining, by 
either placing it in a picturesque point of 
view, or by connecting it with some associa- 
tion, often purely accidental, and not seldom 
extravagant perhaps, but not the less likely 
to answer its end, if it succeed in changing 
mere dry information into amusement.’ 

The author in his account of the months, 
puts in as strong a claim for each, as if they 
were contending for the supremacy; and, lest 
we shall be thought to do injustice to any of 
those ‘ Cynthias of a minute,’ which we 
equally respect, we shall without further pre- 
amble quote a passage from each, beginning, 
of course, with—. 

* January.—Now schoolboys don’t know 
what to do with themselves till dinner-time ; 
for the good old days of frost and snow, and 
fairs on the Thames, and furred gloves, and 
skaiting on the canals, and sliding on the 
kennels, are gone by; and for anything in 
the shape of winter one might as well live in 
Italy at once! 

“Now, on the evening of Twelfth-day, 
mischievous maid-servants pin elderly people 
together at the windows of pastry-cooks’ 
shops, thinking them ‘‘ weeds that have no 
business there.” 

‘Now, ifa frosty day or two does happen to 
pay us a flying visit, on its way home to the 
North Pole, how the little boys make slides 
on the pathways, for lack of ponds, and, it 
may be, trip up an occasional housekeeper 


just as he steps out of his own door; who | avowed advertisements included ; for in these 
forthwith vows vengeance, in the shape of | latter there is some variety—of which no one 
ashes, on all the slides in his neighbourhood ; | can accuse the parliamentary speeches. By 


hot, doubtless, out of vexation at his own mis- 
dp, and revenge against the petty perpetrators 
ofit, but purely to avert the like from others! 
* Now, Bond Street begins to be conscious 
of carriages ; two or three people are occa- 
‘ionally seen wandering through the Western 
awaar; and the Soho Ditto is so thronged, 
at Mr. Trotter begins to think of issuing 


another decree against the inroads of single 
fentlemen. 


Vou. VII. 
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‘ Now, linen-drapers begin to “ sell off” 
their stock at “fifty per cent. under prime 
cost,” and continue so doing all the rest of 
the year; every article of which will be found, 
on inspection, to be of “ the last new pat- 
tern,” and to have been “ only had in that 
morning !” 

‘ Now, oranges are eaten in the dress-circle 
of the great theatres, and inquiries are pro- 
pounded there, whether “ that gentleman in 
black” (meaning Hamlet) “is Harlequin ?” 
And laughs, and “ La! Mammas!” resound 
thence to the remotest corners of the house ; 
and ‘‘the gods” make merry during the play, 
in order that they may be at leisure to listen 
to the pantomime; and Mr. Farley is con- 
sequently in his glory, and Mr. Grimaldi is 
a great man; as, indeed, when is he not? 


‘Now, Moore’s Almanack holds ‘“ sole | 


sovereign sway aud mastery” among the 
readers of that class of literature; for there 
has not yet been time to nullify any of its 
predictions; not even that which says, “ we 
may expect some frost and snow about this 
period.” ’ 

© February.—Now, the Christmas holidays 
are over, and all the snow in Russia could 
not make the first Monday in thts monttr book 
any other than black, in the home-loving 
eyes of little schoolboys; and the streets of 
London are once more evacuated of happy 
wondering faces, that look any way but 
straight before them; and sobs are heard, 
and sorrowful faces seen to issue from sundry 
postchaises that carry sixteen inside, exclusive 
of cakes and boxes: and theatres are no 
longer conscious of unconscious eclats de 
rire, but the whole audience is like Mr, 
Wordsworth’s cloud, “ which moveth alto- 
gether, if it move at all.” ’ 

‘ March.—Now, every other day, the four 
sides of the newspapers offer to the wearied eye 
one unbroken ocean of /ong-primer ; to the infi- 





nite abridgement of the labour of Chapter 
Cofiee House quid-nuncs, who find that they | 
have only one shect to get through instead of | 
ten; and to the entire discotmfiture of the | 
conscientious reader, who makes it a point of 
duty to spell through all that he pays for, 





the by, it would be but consistent in the 
Times to bestow their ingermous prefix of 
[advertisement| on a few of the last named 
effusions. And if they were placed under 
the head of * Want Places,” nobody but the | 
advertiser would see cause to complain of | 
the mistake.’ 

‘ April.—aApril is at once the most juvenile | 
of the months, and the most feminine—never | 


| knowing her own mind for a day together. | 


0 Ete 8B. 
Fickle as a fond maiden with her first lover; 
—coying it with the young sun till he with- 
draws his beams from her, and then weeping 
till stie gets them back again. High-fantas- 
tical as the seething wit of a poet, that sees a 
world of beauty growing beneath his hand, 
and fancies that he has creed it, whereas it 
is it that has created him a poet; for it is 
Nature that makes April, not April Nature.’ 

‘ April is doubtless the sweetest month of 
all the year; partly because it ushers in the 
May, and partly for its own sake, so far as 
anything can be valuable without reference 
to anything else. It is, to May and June, 
what ‘sweet fifteen,’ in the age of woman, 
is to passion-stricken cighteen, and perfeet 
two-and-twenty. It is, to the confirmed 
summer, what the previous hope of joy 1s f 





the full fruition; what the boyish dream of | 


love is to love itself. It is indeed the month 
of promises; and what are twenty perfof- 
mances compared with one promise? When 
a promise of delight is fulfilled, it is over and 
done with; but while it remains a promisé, 
it remains a hope: and what is all good, but 
the hope of good?) ~=What is every to-day of 
our life, but the hope (or the fear) of to- 
morrow? April, then, is worth two Mays, 
because it tells tales of May in every sich 
that it breathes, and every tear that it lets 
fall. It is the harbinger, the herald, the pro- 
mise, the prophecy, the foretaste of all the 
beauties that are to follow it—of all, and 
more—of all the delights of summer, and all 
the “ pride, pomp, and circumstance of glo- 
rious” autumn. It is fraugh’ with beauties 
itself that no other month can bring before 
us, and . 
‘It bears aglass which shows us many more.” 
May.—‘* We will, at all events, contrive 
to reach London on May-day, that we may 
not lose the only relic that is left us of the 
sports which were once as natural to this 
period as the opening of the leaves or the 
springing of the grass. I mean the gloomy 
merriment of Jack in the Green, and the sad 
hilarity of the chimney-sweepers. This is, 
indeed, a melancholy affair, contrasted with 
what that must have been of which it reminds 
us. The effect of it, to the by-standers, is 
like that of a wo-hegone ballad-singer chant- 
ing a merry stave. It is good as far as it 
goes, nevertheless; inasmuch as it procurés 
a holyday, such as it is, for those who would 
not otherwise know the meaning of tne phrase. 
The wretched imps, whose mops and mowés 
produce the mock merriment in question, are 
the paras of their kind; outcasts from the 
society even of their equals, the very charity- 
boys give themselves airs of patronage m 
their presence ; and the little beggar’s brat, 
that leads his blind father along the streets, 
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wonld scorn to be 
farthing with them. But even they, on May- 


feel themselves somebody; for the rout 
of ragged urchins, that turned up their noses 
at them yesterday, will to-day dog their foot- 
‘teps with a lmiring shouts, and, such is the 
love of momentary distinction, would not 
disdain to own an acquaintance with them. 
Nay, some of them are trying, even now, to 
recollect whether it was not with that voung 
gentleman, in the gilt jacket and gauze trow- 
sors, that.they had the honour of playing at 
mirbles “on Wednesday last.” There was 
not a man in the crowd, when Jack Thurtell 
was hanged, that would not have been proud 
of a nod from him on the scaffold.’ 

June.—* The hay-harvest, besides filling 
the whole air with Its sweetness, is even more 
picturesque in the appearances it offers, as 
well as more pleasant in the associations it 
calls forth, than tAe harvestin autumn. What 
a delightful succession of pictures it presents! 
| irst, the mowers, stooping over their scythes, 
and moving with measured paces through 
the carly morning mists, interrupted at in- 
tervals by the freshenime music of the whet- 
stone. 

‘Then—blithe companies of both sexes, 
ringed in regular array, and moving length- 
wise and across the meadow, each with the 
same action, and the ridges rising or disap- 
pearing behind them as they go :— 

‘$< There are forty moving like one.”"— 
_.§ Then again, whien the fragrant crop is 
nearly fit to be gathered in, and lies piled up 


in dusky-coloured hillocks upon the yellow 
sward, while here and there, Leneath the 
shade of a “* hedge-row eli,” or braving the 
open sunshine in the centre of the scene, sun- 
burnt groups are seated in circles at their 
noonday meal, enjoying that ease which 
nothing but labour ean generate. 

‘And lastly, when man and nature, mu- 
tually assisting each other, have completed 
the work of preparation, and the cart stands 
still to receive its last forkfull: while the 
horse, almost hidden beneath his apparently 
overwhelming load, lifts up his patient head 
sideways to pick a mouthful; and all about 
stand the labourers, leaning listless!y on their 
implements, and eyeing the completion of 
their work.’ 


Jnuly.—* Now the bees (those patterns of 


all that is praiseworthy in domestic and po- 
litical economy ) give practical lessons on the 
principles of population, by expelling from 
the hive, vi ed arimis, all those heretofore 
members of it who refuse to ald the common. 
weal by working for their daily honey. Wien 
they need those services which none but the 
drones can perform, they let them live in 
illeness and feed luxuriously. But as the 
good deeds of the latter are of that class 
which “in doing pay themseives,” those who 


benefit bv them think that they owe the doers | 


no thanks, and therefore, when they no longer 
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need them, send them adrift. or if they wall | 


not go, sacrifice them without mercy or re- 
mverse. Agid this —be it known to all whom 
it may coucerD (and those are not a few | ae 
this is the very essence of natura! justice.’ 
August —* Of London what shall we say, 
when it 
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seen playing at chuck- nothing to say for itself? when even the most 


immovable of its citizens become migratory 
for at least a month, and permit their wives 


| 


and daughters to play the parts of mermaids | 


on the shores of Margate, while they them- 
selves pore over the evening papers all the 
morning, and over the morning ones al] the 
evening ?—when ’Change Alley makes a 


transfer of half its (live) stock every Saturday | 


. 


to the Steine at Brighton, to be returnable by 
Snow’s coaches on Monday morning ?—nay, 
when even the lawyers’ clerks themselves be- 
gin to grow romantic, and, neglecting their 
accustomed evening haunts at the Cock in 
Fleet Street, Offley’s, and the Cider Cellar, 
permit themselves to be steamed down from 
Billingsgate to Broadstairs, where they me- 
ditate moonlight sonnets to their absent Se- 
raphinas (not without an eye to half-a-guinea 
each in the magazines), beginning with * Oh, 
come unto these yellow sands !” 
September.—* As for the fruit garden, that 
is one scene of tempting projusion. Against 
the wall, the grapes have put on that trans- 
parent look which indicates their complete 
ripeness, and have dressed their cheeks in 
that delicate bloom which enables them to 
bear away the bell of beauty from all their 
rivals. —The peaches and nectarines have 
become fragrant, and the whole wall where 
they hang is “ musical with bees.’’—Along 
the espaliers, the rosy-cheeked apples look 
out from among their leaves, hke laughing 
children peeping at each other through 
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screens of foliage; and the young standards | 


bend their straggling boughs to the earth with 
the weight of their produce.’ 


‘ Let us not forget to add, that there is one | 


part of London which is never out of season, 
and is never mere inseason than now. Covent 
Garden Market is still the garden of gardens ; 
and as there is not a month in all the year in 
which it does not contrive to belie something 
or other that has been said in the foregoing 
pages, as to the particular season of certain 
flowers, fruits, &c. so now it offers the flow- 
ers and the fruits of every season united. 
Ilow it becomes possessed of all these, I 
shall not pretend to say: but thus much I 
am bound to add by way of information,— 
that those Indies and gentlemen who have 
country houses in the neighbourhood of Clap- 
ham Common or Camberwell Grove, may 
now have the pleasure of eating the best fruit 
out of their own gardens— provided they 
chcose to pay the price of it in Covent Gar- 
den Market ! 

October. —* October is to London what 
April is to the country; it is the spring of 
the London summer, when the hopes of the 
shopkeeper begin to bud forth, and he lays 
the imsupportable labour of having 
nothing to do, for the delightful leisure of 
preparing to be ina perpetual bustle. During 
the last month or two he has been strenuously 
endeavouring to persuade himself that the 
Steyne at Brighton ts as healthy as Bond 
Street; the pave of Pall Mall no more pic- 

than the pantiles of Tunbridge 
and winning a prize at one-card-loo 
ite as piquant a process as serving a 
Kut 
time as returned when ** busi- 


aside 
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at Mary: 
customer to the same amount of proiit. 


how that the 
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ness” must again be attended to, he discards 
with contempt all such mischievous heresies 
and re-embraces the only orthodox faith of a 
London shopkeeper—that London and his 
shop are the true “ beauteous and sublime” 
of human life. In fact, ‘now is the winte; 
of his discontent” (that is to say, what othe 
people call summer) “ made glorious sum- 
mer” by the near approach of winter; and 
all the wit he is master of is put in requisi- 
tion, to devise the means of proving that 
everything he has offered to ‘his friends the 
public,” up to this particular period, has 
become worse than obsolete. Accordingly 
now are those pocts of the shopkeepers, the 
inventors of patterns, “ perplexed in the ex. 
treme ;” since, unless they can produce a 
something which shall necessarily supersede 
all their previous productions, their occupa- 
tion ’s gone.’ 

November. —‘ Now, the shops begin to 
shine out with their new winter wares; though 
as yet the chief profits of their owners depend 
on disposing of the “* summer stock” at fifty 
per cent. under prime cost. ; 

‘Now, the theatres, admonished by their 
no longer empty benches, try which shall be 
the first to break through that hollow truce on 
the strength of which they have hitherto been 
acting only on alternate nights. 

‘Now, during the first week, the citizens 
see visions and dream dreams, the burdens 
of which are barons of beef; and the first 
eight days are passed in a state of pleasing 
perplexity, touching their chance of a ticket 
for the lord mayor's dinner on the ninth. 

* Now, all the little boys give thanks in 
their secret hearts to Guy Faux, for having 
attempted to burn ‘‘ the Parliament” with 
““ gunpowder, treason, and plot,” since the 
said attempt gives them o-casion to burn 
everything they can lay their hands on,— 
their own fingers included: a bonfire being, 
in the eyes of an English schoolboy, the true 
‘“* beauteous and sublime of human life.”’ 

December.—‘ There is no place so desolate 
as the orchard this month; for none of the 
fruit-trees have any beauty as érees, at their 
best; and now, they have not a leaf left to 
cover their unsightly nakedness. 

‘Not so with the kitchen garden; ¢hat, if 
it has been duly attended to, is full of interest 
this month,— especially by comparison with 


the scenes of decay and barrenness by which 


it is surrounded. The fruit trees on the walls 
are all nailed out with the most scrupulous 
regularity ; and by them, as much as by 
anything else, may you now judge of the 
skill and assiduity of your gardener. Indeed 
this is of all others tkg month in which Avs 
merits are put to the test, and in which they 
often seem to vie with those of nature herself. 
Anybody may have a handsome garden from 
May to September; but only those who de- 
serve one can have it from September to 
May. Now, then, the walls are all covered 
with their wide-spread fruit fans; the celery 
beds stretch out their unbroken lines of fresh- 
looking green ; the late planted lettuces look 
trim and erect upon the sheltered borders 
where they are to stand the winter, and be 
ready, not to open, but to shut up their youn 
hearts at the first warm breath of spring ; Me 
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creen strings Of autumn-sown peas scarcely | 
ft their tender downward-turning stems 
above the dark soil; the hardy endives 
spread out their now full-grown heads of 
fantastically curled leaves, or stand tied up 
from the sun and air, doing the penance ne- 
cessary to acquire for them that agreeable 
state of unhealthiness without which (like 
modern fine ladies who contrive to blanch 
themselves in a similar manner, and by simi- 
lar means) our squeamish appetites could not 
relish them; the cauliflower, brocoli, and 
kale plants, maintain their unbroken ranks ; 
and, finally, even the cabbages themselves 
(Mr. Brummel being self-banished to Bou- 
logne, and therefore not within hearing, I 
may venture to say it), even the young cab- 
bages themselves contrive to look genteel, in 
virtue of their as yet heartless state ; which is 
in fact, the secret of all gentility, whether in 
a cabbage or a countess.’ 





Ferdinand Franck; an Auto- Biographical 
Sketch of the Youthful Days of a Musical 
Student. 18mo. pp. 282. London, 1825. 
Ackermann. 

A portion of this auto-biographical sketch 

was published in Mr. Ackermann’s excellent 

annual, the Forget Me Not; the story, how- 
ever, became too lengthened for that publi- 
cation, and, besides, we do not like to be left 
for twelve months in the middle of an inte- 


resting narrative, and such Ferdinand Franck 


really is. Weare glad Mr Ackermann has 
published the tale separately, and, we think, 
few who have read the first portions of it in 
the Torget Me Not, will hesitate to pur- 
chase the whole cmoplete. The following 
episode will perhaps give some idea of the 
work :— 

‘I tried in vain to beguile the time at the 
piano: every idea was sombre, disjointed, 
flat, and meagre ; the fingers wandered about 
mechanically —the heart had no share in their 
motion. Jlow distasteful, how sickening, is 
music to a mind ill at ease! “A rival!” 
said I to myself, “ a favoused rival—a rival 
whose ancestor fought in the Crusades! Ah! 
poor Ferdinand, thy case is desperate indeed 
—thy lot miserable. Fly, fly these hateful 
walls, ere thou behold her once more.” At 
these words I seized my hat; but I felt as if 
spell-bound. The rosy goddess, Lope, 
breathed her sweet harmonious whispers : 
‘A twelvemonth’s courtship !’—-‘ the girl is an 
oddity’—‘ has the most singular notions.’ 
The thing is clear—clear as broad day; Ame- 
lia hates the major—a feeling of obedience 
towards her uncle—unhappy for the rest of 
her days—sacrificed to family pride !—Thou, 
Ferdinand, art the guardian angel sent for her 
deliverance—elope—distant climes—cottage 
— bread and the pure element, seasoned with 
mutual love ;—Letter——ay, a letter declar- 
ing my passion, and offering my immediate 
aid in her rescue. 

““ Pen and paper, as if providentially sent, 
being on a side-table, I began the momentous 
despatch—with a large ugly blot, besides 
minor opaque satellites—bad omen—fresh 
sheet, 

** My dear Miss Waldheim.” 

“Farther this deponent said not. All men- 





tal emissions seemed hermetically sealed ; 
not a rational idea for a beginning! And 
how indite a letter without a beginning ? 

‘“ Pardon the boldness of one ”” Here 
the bell rang below, a pair of boots and clat- 
tering spurs were heard cavalrily stalking out 
of the house: my ‘ unpardonable boldness” 
had scarcely time to slink to the pocket of its 
owner, before Amelia opened the door. 

‘Excuse my making you wait, Mr. 
Franck, but I had a beau of mine to receive 
—Major Dornhoff, whose attentions are too 
marked and constant to be treated with neg- 
lect. He pays his respects daily and most 
chronometrically, just an hour before parade : 
but to-day he was behind his time, owing to 
an illness in his family; his Camilla has 
passed a very restless night; ‘ much fever— 
not eaten a morsel these four-and-twenty 
hours—the groom obliged to sit up with her 
all night: and, though somewhat composed 
this morning, the farrier still considers her in 
danger.’—Poor beast! don't you sympathize, 
Mr. Franck ?” 

‘“T envy the man whose very charger can 
awaken the sympathies of Miss Waldheim.” 

‘“ No more than natural, Mr. Franck, as 
in duty bound: for the major, as the world 
will have it, is my intended.” 

*“¢ Heaven forbid !” 

‘“¢ Forbid, Mr. Franck? and what can be 
your objections ?” 

‘“ Because the union must render Miss 
Waldheim unhappy for the rest of her days. 
Affection, I should apprehend, can have no 
share in it.” 

‘* Whatever foibles Majer Dornhotf may 
possess, [ assure you, Mr. l’ranck, he is a 
very good sort ofa man; quite likely to make 
a woman comfortable in his way.” 

‘“ Tf he treats her but half as well as his 
horses. But when there’s no love, Miss 
Waldheim 24 

‘Well, and what then? I don't see why 
a woman should be over head and ears in 
love with a man before she marries him. 
This love, to be sure, must be a strange thing ; 
something like the gout, I suppose,—nobody 
can fancy what it is till he has felt it: I won- 
der if ever [ shall have a touch of the com- 
plaint. Just for a day or two, by way of 
knowing a little about it, L should not care.” 

‘“ Miss Waldheim, then, has never expe- 
rienced what itis?’ 

‘Not that [ know of: you, no doubt, 
have feit it, Mr. Franck 

‘And feel it deeply, intensely, Miss 
Waldheim, at this moment, when the hea- 
venly object of my pure, of my—-—”’ 

‘Amelia (shutting my lips with her hand, 
which I kissed fervently). “ Not another 
word, Mr. Franck! We are growing too se- 
rious by half. Come, we were to try some 
songs against the fe/e. Ilere’s one to begin 
with: Mozart’s divine air, Porgt Amore—a 
favourite of my uncle's. That’s the ¢empo, 
exactly!” 

‘Every note of Amelia’s beautiful voice 
was a killing dart, in my situation. Totally 
bsorbed, I am unconscious what or how I 
played. Wretchedly, no doubt; for she 
stopped short in the midst of the air, and, 
after a minute’s pause, burst out laughing :— 








a 
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“So, Mr. Franck, you want me to sing Porg: 


Amore to the tune of Ah Perdona! for, with- 
out once looking at the notes, you have most 
skilfully contrived to slip from one air into 
the other.” 


ee TD. 


ardon me, Miss Waldheim : my feel- 
ings were but hittle calculated for the task 
when I began; and the air, and the intense 


expression which you infused into every 


word and note, completed the work of de- 


struction—unnerved, overwhelmed me.” 


‘“* The noble creature man, the lord of the 
creation, unnerved by woman, a second ed- 
tion of himself? overwhelmed by a mere 
song ?”’ 

‘ ** By sounds of heavenly sweetness, utter- 
ed with an emotion which—lL cannot sup- 
press the thought, Miss Waldheim—deeply 
shook my faith in your previous declaration. 
What! a stranger to love, and yet depict tt 
with a feeling so true, so intense’ Ah, no, 
Miss Waldheim! your heart feels it but too 
well; feels—for another more happy than 


‘9 


—_- 


‘“ As if the chubby well-fed friar could 
not preach an excellent sermon against good 
living. All matter of imitation—study and 
task-work. Butsince you doubt my sincerity, 
Mr. Franck, it were better we end a dis- 
cussion which I fear has been already carried 
too far. Allow me to withdraw.” 

‘“ Stay, for Heaven's sake, Miss Wald- 
heim! grant me but another moment, to 
save me trom despondency. The rash avowal 
of a passion I cannot control has justly drawn 
upon me your dispieasure. Your forgive- 
ness is all [ ask. Your anger would forever 
seal my wretched doom.” 

‘* Anger, Mr. Franck ! how can you think 
of such a thing? I do not see why a wo- 
man should be offended with a man for lov- 
ing her. The utmost she is warranted in do- 
ing, would be to decline the offer courteous- 
ly, without being obliged to state why and 
wherefore. But even upon this pomt you 
have had all the information I can give.” 

‘* You are right, Miss Waldheim ; a hap- 
pier rival 6 

*“ You are wrong, Mr, Franek; there is 
no rival in the case.” 

‘* Major Dornhoff?” 

‘<The poor major seems to haunt you as 
much as he does me. His courtship is perse- 
vering, it is true; and sanctioned, moreover, 
by myuncle. But to give you another proof 
of the sincerity you so much doubt, I frank- 
ly tell you my heart is free—free as the air 
which | breathe.” 

‘“ These balmy words, Miss Waldheim, 
restore me to life. A fresh ray of hope glad- 
dens my heart. But yet Major Dornhoft’s 
assiduituues —” 





*** Are tolerated, not encouraged. Not 
that he might not, for aught I know, make a 
very passable husband. He is a man of cor- 
rect principles, and generally esteemed ; but 
he loves himself, and, next to himself, his cat- 
tle, too dearly to have much affection to spare 
fora wife. He was to have come to take 
my uncle and me to town in his equipage ; 
but when the time drew near, bis whole 
equine establishment was pronounced unfit 
to venture, without imminent risk, a jour- 
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ney of a few German miles. 


of poor Camulla, the valetudinarian, Vesta 


Not to speak | fore it, according to the manner.” 


had sore eyes and Lucretia a running of the | 


which rendered it impossible for the | 
bleak easterly 


nose, 
gear 
winds.” 

‘* Monstrous! unpardonable! Ah, Miss 
Waldheim! how I should have flown to the 
delightful task!) My lite, my ‘ast breath, I 
am ready to resign for your si ike.” 

‘“ That would be a sad thing too, on both 
sides, I should imagine; but jesting aside, 
Mr. Franck, you must think of some other 
choice. In the first place, I feel no inclina- 
tion whatsoever to submit to the bonds of Iy- 
inen. My heart is free, as I have told you 
already, and free it shall remain, at least as 
long as I can help it: but whatis more, void 
as 1 myself may feel, and certainly do feel, 
of anything bordering upon aristocratic no- 
tions, my uncle’s ideas are quite the reverse ; 
to none but a union with a noble family will 
his consent ever be obtained; and he is too 
good an uncle—he has too scrupulously dis- 
charged a father’s duty—not to render it 
mine to comply with his wishes in that re- 
spect. Let me, therefore, beg it as a fa- 
vour——”’ 

‘ At these words, the arrival of two female 
friends was announced. I took my leave re- 
luctantly; for I would fain have asked one 
mere question, fain have prolonged the inter- 

view forever. As I withdrew, Amelia, in a 
playful way, tapped my shoulder, and said, 
‘Now mind you behave well, Mr. Franck, 
and do not pine like a wo- be ‘gone knight- 
errant. We remain friends, 1 hope: why 
should there not be friendship between the 
two sexes, without rings and bans ?” 

‘On crossing the hall, a servant handed 
mea sealed parcel containing the score of the 
ballet; which, however, remained but a short 
time in my possession, as, through Baron 
Dohm’s influence, the day for the opera re- 
hearsal was changed, and the impediment to 
Mr. Bauer’s attending at Monplaisir re- 
moved.’ 
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BRADY'S VARIETIES OF LITERATURE. 
(Concluded from p. 794.) 
IlavinG already explained the nature of this 
work, and described its character, nothing 


} 
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rewains for us but to confirm our seamen: | 


by a few additional extracts, which we shall 
not classify, because, as we have hefore 
stated, classilication is unnecessary. They 
ate illustrative of some peculiar customs, de- 
rivations, proverbs, &c.:— 


« On the Tupis.”-—‘ The affair is on the | 


“tapis,” or “carpet,” 1s borrowed from the 
licuse of Peers, where the table used to be, 
and probab ly still is, covered with a c: arpet.’ 

, Ceremony y t the Boar's Head.—At a time 
when fresh meats were seldom eaten, brawn 
was considered as a great delicacy. I is 
well known that the boar’s head soused was 


For this 
indispensable ceremony, as also for others of 
that season, there was a carol. 
kyn de. Worde has given us as it Was Sung in 
his time, with the title, A Carol, bringing in 


| the Bore’s Head :"— 


© Caput Apri defcro 
Reddens Laudes Domino. 

The bore’s head in hande bringe I 

With garlandes gay, and rosemarye. 

I pray you all, sing merely. 

Qui estis in convivio. 

The bore’s head, I understande, 

Is the chefe servyce in this lande; 

Looke, wherever it be fonde 

Servite cum cantico, 

Be gladde, lordes, both more and lesse, 

For this hath ordayned our stewarde 

To chere you all this Christmasse, 

The bore’s head with mustarde. 

‘This carol, says Mr. Warton, is retained 
at Queen’s College, in Oxford, though with 
many innovations.’ 

Methodisis.—‘ In a collection of old ser- 
mons, which were printed at London, 1n the 
year 1640, is the following passage :— 

‘“ Where are now our anabaptists and 
plaine packstafle methodists, who esteeme of 
all flowers of rhetoricke in sermons no better 
than stinking weedes, and of all the ele- 
gancies of speech than of profane spells ?” 

‘It hence appears highly probable there 
was a sect of Christians in England, at that 
time, who went by the name of methodists, 
though it is generally thought that this term 
was. first applied in England to Mr. John 
Wesley and his followers.’ 

‘ English Slavery.—It is a curious fact, 
that so late as the year 1283, the slave-trade 
must have existed in England, as may be 
seen by the annals of Dunstaple, wherein is 
the following passage :— 

‘This year we sold our slave by birth, 
William Pike, and all his family, and receiv ed 
one mark from the buyer.”’’” 

‘ Miss.—This word was brought into par- 
ticulur use about the year 1662. Evelyn, in 
his Diary, says:—“ January 9th, 1662, I 
saw performed the third part of the Siege of 
Rhodes. In this acted the fair and famous 
comedian, called “ Rovxolana,” from the part 
which she played; and I think it was the 
last, she being taken for the Earl of Oxford’s 

‘Miss,’ as at this time they began to call 
lewd women.”’’ 

* Sir- Loin—Sur-Loin.—Surloin is, I con- 
ceive (ifnotknighted by King James, [ Charles | 
as reported), compounded of the French sur, 
upon, and the English Join, for the sake of 
euphony. In proof of this, the piece of beef 


‘so called grows on the loin and behind the 
‘small nbs of the animal. 


anciently the first dish on Christmas Day, | 


and was carried up to the principal table in 
the hall with great state and solemnity. 
finish ed says that, in the year 1170, upon the 
day of the young prince’s coronation, King 
Henry 1. “ served his sonne at table as sewe i, 

bringing up the bour’s Acud with trumpets be- 


Hol- | 


‘ 


‘The story of the knighting, as there is not 
much reason in it, may here, perhaps, with 
great propriety follow in rhyme :— 


‘ As once returning from the chace, 
The second Charles, the merry king== 
The glories of whose sacred race, 
The muse shall ever love to sing; 
‘ Now wearied with the sport he loved, 
And faint with toil, and faint with heat, 
Dejected louked, and slowly moved, 
And longed to rest, and longed to eat ; 


which W yn- | 








‘ Sudden before his wandering eyes, 
A banquet unexpected stood ; 
The monarch gazed with glad surprise, 
And ‘gan to taste the welcome food. 
‘ Proud of his loved, his royal guest, 
The nobles host, a gallant lord, 
With various dainties graced his feast, 
And gay profusion crowned the board. 
‘ But high above the rest appeared 
The hung’ring Britons’ old relief; 
Its mighty bulk exalting reared 
The yet unhonoured loin of beef. 
‘ With ravished eye the king beheld, 
Eat as he ne’er had eat before ; 
Too soon the rage of hunger quelled, 
And grieved that he could eat no more. 
‘ But soon, with mighty spirits gay, 
Such as from beef alone could spring, 
The mighty pleasure to repay, 
Aloud proclaimed the enraptured king : 
‘*¢Be thou for over loved and great! 
As my delight be thy just fame; 
Thy praises every tongue repeat, 
And sir eternal grace thy name.” 
‘ He said, and drew the royal sword ; 
The applauding crowd uprose around; 
‘Sir Loin!” with acclamations roared, 
And distant echoes caught the sound’ 

Perhaps no part of this volume is more in- 
teresting than the editor’s own account of the 
derivation of the names of the principal mar- 
ket towns in ten counties, compiled with 
much research and ability. From this por- 
tion of the work we shall make a few extracts. 
In the account of Penzance, we find the fol- 
lowing anecdote :-— 

‘ About the year 1587, when the Spanish 
armada was hovering on the coast, a company 
of strollers were p erforming a dramatic piece 

called Sampson, ina barn, ‘at Penryn. Dur- 
ing the performance, some Spanish men-of- 
war having suddenly landed a body of men 
from their boats, they were in full and silent 
march (in the dark), with design to surprise, 
plunder, and burn the town; when, fortu- 
nately for the inhabitants, just at that very 
instant, the players in the tow n, having let 

Sampson loose to fall on the Philistines, the 
sound of drums and trumpets, and the tre- 
mendous shout set up by the spectators, be- 
ing heard by the Spanish detachment, they 
apprehended that the townsmen were coming 
down upon them in great force, and, over- 
come with the first impressions of the panic, 
the invaders turned tail, and scampered back 
precipitately to their ships. 

‘The people of Penryn had an annual pro- 
cession in commemoration of this signal ser- 
vice, derived accidentally from a dramatic 
performance.’ 

At Lestwithiel, a very singular custom pre- 
vailed in the days of popery, but it has been 
long discontinued :— 

‘On Low Sunday, the freeholders of the 
town and manor assembled in an adjoining 
field, and from amongst them one was chosen, 
whom they dressed in the most sumptuous 
manner, with a crown on his head, a sceptre 
in his hand, and, being mounted on a fine 
horse, a sword of state was carried before 
him, while all the freeholders walked in pro- 
cession through the principal street to the 
church. W hen he arrived at the creat gate, 
the curate, dressed in his best robes, receiv 
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him, and conducted him to a princely seat 
in the church to hear mass. This being over, 
he repaired, in the same pompous manner, 
to a house provided for that purpose, where 
4 feast was made for all his attendants, he 
sitting at the head of the table, and being 
served by the principal townsmen, kueel- 
ing, together with all other marks of respect 
usually shown to regal dignity. 

‘ Various have been the conjectures of his- 
torians concerning the origin and meaning of 
this extraordinary ceremony. Mr. Spencer 
modestly offers the following explanation, 
which has certainly greater appearance of 
truth than that of any other writer we have 
met with. 

‘«* As Cornwall was long an earldom, un- 
der the west Saxon kings, and as earls were 
obliged to reside in their own districts, pos- 
sibly, when a new one was appointed, or a 
minor arrived at maturity, the Sunday after 
Easter was the time fixed for his entering 
upon the office, and taking possession of the 
estate. But it may be objected, why did he 
wear a crown, with other marks of regal dig- 
nity? We answer, that long after the Con- 
quest, namely, in 1350, Cornwall was made 
aduchy, or subordinate regality, to be held 
by the Princes of Wales, for ever, and, at 
their demise, by the king. But few of those 
princes having visited the county after the 
death of Edward III[., and the people being 
accustomed to those processions on the ar- 
rival of their chief, whom they considered as 
their sovereign, and likewise when his deputy 
came annually to administer justice, conti- 
nued to keep up the custom; till it was ut- 
terly laid aside, as tending to promote idle- 
ness and create luxury.” ’ 

The derivation and description of each 
town is generally accompanied with some 
anecdote. Exeter supplies the following, 
but we suspect there is an error, in stating 
the last capital punishment for witchcraft in 
1682; we think there are much later in- 
stances :— 

‘On the 25th August, 1682, three poor 
women, natives of Bideford, named Temper- 
ance Lloyd, Mary Kembles, and Susannah 
Edwards, were executed at Heavitree, after 
having been tried and convicted at the Castle 
for witchcraft. This is remarkable, as they 
Were the last who suffered under the igno- 
rant Statutes enacted against the supposed 
crimes of sorcery and witchcraft in this 
county. Their triat made a great noise 
throughout the country, and the nature of the 
evidence may be seen from the following ex- 
tract of the deposition of one of the wit- 
hesses :-— 

*“ The said informant upon her oath saith, 
that, upon the second day of July, the said 
Grace Thomas (one of the persons supposed 
to have been under the power of witchcraft), 
then lodging in this informant’s husband’s 
house, and hearing her complain of great 
pricking pains in one of her kness, she, this 
lulormant, did see her said knee, and ob- 
served she had nine places in her knee which 
‘ad been pricked ; and that every one of the 
Said pricks was as though it had been the 
Prick of a thorn. Whereupon this inform- 
4a, upon the 2nd of July, did demand of 
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the said Temperance Lloyd, whether she had 
any wax or clay in the form of a picture, 
whereby she pricked and tormented the said 
Grace Thomas; unto which the said Tempe- 
rance made answer, that she had no wax or 
clay, but confessed that she had only.a piece 
of leather, which she had pricked nine 
times.”’ 

With the following we conclude :— 

‘Lamborn takes its appellation from a 
small river of the same name, which is re- 
markable for being high in the summer and 
low in the winter, and falls into the Kennet, 
below Newbury. 

‘Near this town is the most remarkable 
antiquity in Berkshire, of which the following 
is, we believe, a very accurate description :— 

‘« White-Horse Hill is about two miles to 
the north of Lamborn, on the summit of 
which is a large Roman intrenchment, called 
Uffington Castle, from its overlooking the 
village of Utfington, in an adjacent valley ; 
and a little below this fortification, on a steep 
side of the same hill, facing the north-west, 
is the figure of a white horse, the dimensions 
of which are extended over about an acre of 
ground. Its head, neck, body, and tail, con- 
sists of one white line, as does also each of 
its four legs. The lines are formed by 
trenches cut in the chalks, two or three feet 
in depth, and about ten fect in breadth. The 
chalk of the trench being of a brighter colour 
than the surrounding turf of the hill, the 
whole figure, when the mid-day sun darts its 
rays on it, is visible at more than twelve miles 
distance. A white horse is known to have 
been the Saxon standard, and some have 
thence supposed, that this figure was made 
by Hengist, one of the Saxon kings. But 
Mr. Wise, the author of a letter on this sub- 
ject, addressed to Dr. Mead, and published 
in 1738, brings several arguments to prove 
that this figure was formed by order of Al- 
fred, during the reign of Ethelred, his bro- 
ther, as a monument of his victory gained 
over the Lanes in the year 871, at Ashdown, 
now called Ashen, or Ashbury Park, the seat 
of Lord Craven, near Ashbury, not tar from 
this hill. Others, however, suppose it to 
have been partly the effect of accident, and 
partly the works of the shepherds ; who, ob- 


serving a rude figure somewhat resembling a | 


horse—as there are, in the veins of wood and 
stone, many figures that resemble trees, ca- 
verns, and other objects—reduced it by de- 
grees to a more regular figure. 

‘ But, however this be, it has been a cus- 
tom immemorial for the neighbouring pea- 
sants to assemble on a certain day about 
midsummer, to clear away the weeds from 
this white horse, and trim the edges, to pre- 


serve its colour and shape, which they call | 


scouring the horse; after which, the evening 
is spent in mirth and festivity. To the north 
of this hill there is a long valley, extending to 
the western side of the county where it bor- 
ders upon Wiltshire, as far as Wantage, 
which, from this hill, is called the Vale of the 
White Horse, and is the most fruitful part 
of the country.”’’ 


We are glad to find that Mr. Brady in- | 


tends to continue his derivations of places in 
a future volume, which, if executed with the 
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same diligence and talent he has displayed im 
this one, will be valuable and interesting. 
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The Progresses, Processions, and Magnifiec ul 
Entertainments of King James I., his Con- 
sort, Family, and Court. By Joun Nt- 
cHoLs, F.S.A., ke. 4to. Varts V. VI. 
and VII. 

We have more than once had occasion to 
call the attention of our readers to this work, 
the fifth, sixth, and seventh parts of which 
have just appeared ; they are not mere dry 
itineraries of the journeyings of the British 
Solomon and his court, but present a suc- 
cession of curious details illustrative of the 
history, topography, character, and customs 
of the times. These are collected with un- 
remitting industry, from sources widely scat- 
tered, and some of which are only accessible 
to a few persons. With these remarks, we 
shall make a few extracts. 

We do not know what the ringers of our 
churches get now on joyful occasions, but we 
are sure they are better paid than in the time 
of James I. when we find that ‘the ringers 
of St. Margaret’s, Westminster, were paid 
2s. 6d. on the 16th of October (160%) for 
ringing when the king came to town.’ 

Mr. Nichols gives a curious picture of the 
king and court, in an account of the mar- 
riage of Sir Philip Herbert, from a letter 
written at the time, by Sir Dudley Carleton, 
who says :— 

‘*¢ On St. John’s day we had the marriage 
of Sir Philip Herbert and the Lady Susan 
performed at Whitehall, with all the honour 
could be done a great favourite. The court 
was great; and for that day put on the best 
bravery. The prince and Duke of Holst led 
the bride to church; the queen followed her 
from thence. The king gave her; and she 
in her tresses and trinkets brided and bridled 
it so handsomely, and indeed became herselt 
so well, that the king said, ‘ If he were un- 
married, he would not give her, but keep her 
himself.’ The marriage dinner was kept in 
the great chamber, where the prince and the 
Duke of Holst, and the great lords and ladies, 
accompanied the bride. The Ambassador of 
Venice was the only bidden guest of strang- 
ers, aud he had place above the Duke of 
Hfolst, which the duke took not well. But 


| after dinner he was as little pleased himself, 


for, being brought into the closet to retire 
himself, he was then suffered to walk out, 
lis supper unthought of. At night there 
was a mask in the hall, which for conceit 
and fashion, was suitable to the occasion. 
The actors were, the Earl of Pembroke, the 
Lord Willoughby, Sir Samuel Hays, Sir 
Thomas Germain, Sir Robert Carey, Sir 





i 
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| 
| 


John Lee, Sir Richard Preston, and Sir 
Thomas Bager. There was no small loss 
that night of chaines and jewells, and many 
great ladies were made shorter by the skirts, 
and were very well served that they could 
keep cut no better. The presents of plate 
and other things given by the noblemen 
were valued at £2500; but that which made 
ita good marriage was a gift of the king’s of 
£500 land, for the bride’s jointure. ‘They 
were lodged in the councill-chamber, wher: 
the king, in his shirt and night-gown, gave 
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them a revcille matin before they were up, and 
spent a good time im or upon the be: d; chuse 
which you will believe. No ceremony was 
omitted of bride-cakes, points, garters, and 
cloves, which have been ever since the livery 
of the court; and at night there was sewing 
into the sheet, casting off the bride's left hose, 
with many other petty sorceries. 

The whole of Ben Jonson's Masque of 


Blackness, together with many other scarce | 


tracts, well as original documents, are 
printed in Mr. Nichols’s work ; we shall, 
however, next quote an account of royal 
amusements in 1605:— 

‘« This spring of the yeare the kinge build- 
ed a wall, and filled up with earth all that 
part of the mote or ditch about the west sid 
of the lion’s den, and appoynted a drawing 
partition to be made towards the south part 
thereof, the one part thereof to serve for the 
breeding lionesse when she shall have whelps, 
and the other part thereof for a walke for 
other lions. The kinge caused also three 
trap doores to bee made in the wall of the 
lyon’s den, for the lyons to goe into their 
walke at the pleasure of the keeper, which 
walke shall bee maintayned and kept for 


as 


especiall place to baight the lyons. with 
doyees, beares, bulles, bores, &c.— Munday, 
June By = the afternoone, his mayjestie, bee- 
ing ace anied with the Duke of Lenox, 


the Parle South- 


. . s 
ampton, 


3 : of Worcester, Pembroke, 
Devonshire, Salisbury, and 
Mountgomery, and Lord Leskin, ¢ 


‘ . 97 
suffolke, 


his Hichnesse Guarde, with many knights 
and gentlemen of name, came to the lyon’s 
tower, and, for that time, was placed over 


the plat forme of the lyons, because as yet, 


the two galleries were not builded, the one of 


them for the king and great lords, and the 
other for speciall personages, 
‘“The king being placed as aforesayde, 
commaunded | 
the lyons, that his servants should put forth 
into the walke the male and female breeders, 
but the lyons woulde not goe out by any or- 
dinary meanes that could be used, neither 
would th y come neere the trap doore untill 
they were forced out with burning linkes, 
and when they 
walke, they were both amazed, and stood 
looking about them, and gazine up into the 
ayre; then was there two rackes of mutton 
throwne unto them, which they did presently 
eate ; then was there a lusty live cocke cast 
unto them, which they presently killed and 
sucked his bloud; ‘then was there another 
live cocke cast unto them, which they like- 
wise killed, but sucked not his blood. After 
that the kinge caused a live lambe to be ea- 
sily let downe unte them by a rope, and be- | 
ing come to the grounde, the lambe lay upon 
his knees, and both the lyons stoode 1 in their 
former pl: ices, and only beheld the lamb, but 
presently the lamb rose up and went unto 
the lyons, who very ge ntly looked uppon 
him and smelled on him without signe of any 
further hurt; then the lambe was very softly 
drawne up againe in good plight as hee 
was let downe. 

‘“ Then they caused those lyons to be put 
ariel 


it two lusty 


as 


into then denne, another male lyon ‘> ily 


to be put iomth, a 


faptayne of 


Master Raph Gyll, keeper of 
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by doore, to be let into him, and they flew 
fiere ely uppon him, and perceiving the ‘lyon’ + 
necke to be so defended with hayre they 
could not hurt him, fought onely to ‘bite him 
by the face, and did so; then was there a 
third dogge let in as fierce as the fiercest one 
of them, a brended dogge tooke the lyon by 
the face, and turned him uppon his backe ; 
but the lyon spoyled them all, the best do; ace 
died the next day.’”’’ 
Under the date of 1605 we are told— 
€ On Tuesday the 20th, the king and queen 
were entertained at Hanwell, by Str Anthony 
Cope ; and on the same day the king visited 
Sir William Pope, at W roxton. ‘At this 
place,” says Warton, “ Sir William Pope 
Was vinited. but probably in the old abbey- 
house, by James I., in a prog ress 5 where he 
entertained the king with the fashionable and 
courtly diversions of hawking and bear-bait- 
ing. "At the same time his |: ady having been 
lately delivered of a daughter, the babe was 
presented to the kine, hol ling the following 
humorous epigram in her hand, with which 
his majesty was highly pleased :— 
¢<6 See this little mistress here 
Did never sit in Peter’s chair, 
Or a triple crown did wear, 
And yet she is a Pope. 
No benefice she ever sold, 
Nor did dispence with sins for gold ; 
She hardly is a sevenight old, 
And yet she is a Pope. 
No king her feet did ever kiss, 
Or had from her worse lvok then this ; 
Nor did she ever hope, 
To saint one with a rope, 
And yet she is a Pope. 
A female Pope, youl say ; a second Joan! 
No, sure; she is Pope Innocent, or none.”’’ 
It was formerly a custom at court for the 
nobility and others to present new-ye' i's wifts 
to the sovereign, who, in return, made taem 
some present. Old Bishop Latimer sent 
Hienry Vill. the New Testament, with an 
admonition which that king would have pro- 
bably resented from any other person, (Jueen 
Elizabe th was rather avaricious im the way of 
new-year's gifts, and the custom seems to 


| have been at its hei: eht in the reign of James 


were come downe into the | 


the First, a list of whose new-year's gifts 


. given and received is printed by Mi. Nichols. 


eee 


| 
iastilie * at | 


' however, is much shorter, 


| itis from Mr. 
‘ton, and is dated January, 1605-6 :— 


! very 


The hiehest sums pre sented to his may} 1e sty 
were £40 each. from the Duke of Lenox and 


the Archbishop of Canterbury, when the 
former received from the king fifty, and the 
latter, fifty-tive ounces of cult pli ite. Among 


the humbler offerings were boxes of lozenges 

and ‘dry conte ctions,’ pots of orange-flowers, 

a pot of ‘vreene ginger,’ embroidered mit- 

tins, perfumed gloves, bottles of 
‘ypocras,’ &e. Ke. 

Mr. Nichols gives an account of Ben Jon- 
son’s Masque of Ilymen, from a scarce copy ; 
the following letter, from the Colloman MSS. 
and gives a good 
amusements at the time. 
John VPory to Sir Robert Cot- 


books, 


picture of court 


‘*¢ Ever since your departure I have been 
unlit to learn anything, because my 
hearing (which Aristotle ealls sensus eruditio- 
nes ) hath. been almost 
aken from kes me verv unso- 


by ap aceidental cold, 
which ma 


’ 
me} 
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ciable, and to keep within doors; yet not in 
such a retired fashion but that I have seer, 
the Mask on Sunday, and the Barriers on, 
Monday night. The bridegroom carried 
himself so gravely and gracefully as if he 
were of his father’s age. He had greater 
gifts given him than my Lord of Montgome. 

ry had; his plate being valued at £3000, and 
his jewels, money, and other gifts, at £1000 
more. But to return to the Mask; both [p- 
izo, Ben, and the actors, men and women, 
did. their parts with great commendation, 
The concert or soul of the Mask was Hymen 

bringing in a bride, and Juno, Pronuba’s 
priest, a bridegroom, proclaiming that these 
two should be sacrificed to nuptial union, 
And here the poet made an apostrophe to 
the Union of the Kingdoms. But before the 
sacrifice should be performed, Ben Jonson 
turned the globe of the earth, standing be- 

hind the altar, and within the concave sat 
the eight men- maskers representing the four 
Ifumours and the four Affections, who leap- 
ed forth to disturb the sacrifice to Union. 
ut, amidst their fury, Reason, that sat above 
them all, crowned with burnine tapers, came 
down and silenced them. These eight, to- 
gether with Reason, their moderatress, mount- 
ed above their heads, sat somewhat like the 
ladies in the seallop-shell the last year. About 
the globe of earth hovered a middle region 
of clouds, i in the centre whereof stood a gr rand 
concert of musicians, and upon the cantons 
or horns sat the ladies, four at one corner 

and four at another, who descended upon 
the stage, not after the stale downright per- 
pendicul: u fashion, like a bucket into a well, 

but came gently sloping down. These eight, 

after the sacrifice was ended, represented “the 
eight nuptial powers of Juno Pronuba, who 
came pa n to confirm the union. The men 
were clad in crimson, and the women in 
white. They had every one a white plume 
of the richest heron’s feathers, and were so 
rich in jewels upon their heads as was most 
glorious, I think they hired and_ borrowed 
all the principal jew els, and ropes of pearls, 
both in court and city. The Spanish ambas- 
sador seemed but poor to the meanest of them. 

They danced all the variety of dances, both 
severally and promiscue ; and then the women 
and men, as namely, the prince, who danced 
with as great perfection and as settled a ma- 
jesty as ‘could be devised, the Spanish am- 
bassador, the archduke’s ambassador, the 
duke, &e. And the men gleaned out of the 
queen, the bride, and the greatest of the la- 
dies. The second night the Barriers were 
also well performed, by sixteen against sIX- 
teen, the Duke of Lenox being chie ftain on one 
side, and my Lord of Sussex on the other.’ 

In the account of King James’s residence 
at Greenwich, we have the following curious 
‘challenge of the knights-errant,’ dated Green- 
wich, June 1, 1606 :— 

‘< To the Right Hon. the Earl of ——- 

‘“ Knowing the delight your lordship was 
wont to take in the sports ‘of court, whether 
as beholder or actor, I thought I shot uld not 
importune your honour, in sending you the 
challenge of the errant knights, proc imed 
with sound of trumpet before the palace-gat' 
ot Greenwich. 
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‘To all honourable men of arms and knights 
adventurers of hereditary note and exem- 
plary nobleness, that, for most maintaina- 
ble actions, do wield their swords or lances 
in the quest of glory. 

‘“ Right, brave, and chevalrous! where- 
sever through the world we four knights- 
errant, denomiated of the lortunate Island, 
servants of the destinies, awaken your sleep- 
ing courages with Mavortial greetings: Know 
ye that our sovereign lady and mistriss, mo- 
ther of the fates and empress of high achieve- 
ments, revolving of late the adamantine leafs 
of her eternal volumes, and finding in them 
that the triumphal times were now at hand, 
wherein the marvellous adventures of the lu- 
cent pillar should be revealed, to the wonder 
of times and men (as Merlin, secretary to the 
most inward designs, did long since prophesy), 
hath therefore (most deeply weighing with 
herself how necessary it is that sound opi- 
nions should prepare the way to so unheard. 
of a marvel) been pleased to command us 
her voluntary, but ever most humble vota- 
ries, solemnly to publish and maintain, by 
all the allowed ways of knightly arguing, 
these four indisputable propositions follow- 
ing: 1. That in service of ladies no knight 
hath free-well. 2. That it is beauty main- 
taineth the world in valour. 3. That no fair 
lady was ever false. 4. That none can be 
perfectly wise but lovers. Against which, or 
ony of which, if any of you shall dare to ar- 


gue at point of lance and sword in honoura- | 


ble lists, before rarest beauty and best judg- 
ments: then again know you, that we the 
said four champions shall, by the high suffer- 
ance of Heaven and virtue of our knig chtly 
valour, be ready, at the valley of Mirefleure, 
constantly to answer and make perfect our 
imposed undertakings against all such of you 
as shall, within fourty days after the first 
publick intimation of our universal challenge, 
arrive to attend the glorious issue of the thrice- 
famous adventure of the lucent pillar, in which 
prizes are reserved and ordained (by the hap- 
py fate of our country and crown) for three 
several succeeding days of trial at tilt, tour- 
ney, and at barriers. The maintainers of 
the four positions are, 
** The Earl of Lenox the first. 
‘“* The Earl of Arundel the second. 

““ The Earl of Pembroke the third. 
‘The Earl of Montgomery the fourth. 
‘The King of Denmark is expected here 
daily, for whose entertainment this challenge 
appeareth to be given forth, who, if his cou- 
rage answer his fame, will not be an idle on- 
looker to such pastimes, which [ would wish 


your lordshi ip to see, at least zn spec ulo con- $ 


v9 


stellato. 
‘The following letter, dated “ Greenwich, 
June 28,” is preserved by Drummond :— 
“It was not in my default, but of the 
matter itself, that I wrote unto your lordship 
the event of the challet nge of the errant knights. 
A gentleman told me he heard of it in the | 
Court of France. It is answered, but in 
words, yet well to this purpose : — 
To the errant knights of the Fortunate Is- 
la inds, servant-men to the destinies, awak- | 
ing our ever-awake courayes with their Ma- 


yori 


rtial greetings ;— 
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‘« Nfost tonitruous astonishing chevaliers! 
Reknow ye, that we of hereditary and fee- 
simple blood, and undegenerating valour to 
Doucel del Phabus, Amadis de Gaul, Palme- 
rin de Oliva, and Ascuper le Hague, rather by 
the bonds of your challenge than by the show 
of your meanings, have echoed in the vault 
of our understanding the volley of your de- 
sires, and do allow you this for answer. We 
Ci onfidently entertain your challenge with your 
circumstance proposed already, seeing the 
event in the cause; for old-defended virtue 
of women is expired; aud men, overcome 
with women, are m: de less than themselve es, 
and far inferior to the valour of uneffeminate 
knights. We are sorry that any, in the shape 
or apparel of valour, should either be so short 
of experience, or so unable to bring to their 
wills their knowledges, as to undertake the 
long-forsaken cause of a sex that have spent 
all their virtue, which is sullied by falsehood, 
to the abuse of their own defenders; at the 
first their minds drew wrath and judgment, 
and now their bodies draw passion into a 
blind adventure. Wherefore we deny your 
assertions, being assured of these truths which 
tread down your fancies: and these ours, in 
peace and pity, we offer to your second con- 
siderations, which, otherwise, if you believe 
not, will prove themselves mi isters of you and 
yours. 1. That aman at the years of disc re- 
tion hath his love in his own hand. That 
beauty melteth valour, and m: ' eth * tongue 
far readier than the sword. That fairest 
ladies are falsest, having ee occasions. 
4. That to love and to be wise were ever two 
men’s parts. Against you, armed with the 
truth of these, we shall come with sl: arp ar- 
guments, not doubting to beat Falsehood 
into her darkness, unable to endure the beams 
of the lucent pillar; the mystery whereof, Xc., 
vaunt we honour. Expect us, 
your rash heat consume not before perform- 
ance. 

‘«“ The king, not without laughter, can see, 
read the challenge, and put the noblemen de- 
fenders in e expect: ation to be answered, But 
the answerers have not appeared.” 











Historical Notices of the Colle eiale Church, or 
Roya! Free Chapel and Sanctuar ‘y of St. 
Muartin-le-Grand, London ; fo ‘merly occu- 
pytig the Site now appropri ted to the New 
General Post Office 3 chiefly founded on 

| Authentic and hitherto Inedit d Manuse ript 

Documents, &c. &e. By Atrrep Joun 

Kemper. Lllustrated with Engravings. 8vo. 

pp. 212. London, 1825. Longman and 
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Ir the ecclesiastical Les we! may breathe a 
sizh that the venerable church of St. Ka vi 
hes should be demolished, and the bones 
1 that moulder in its hallowed ground be pro- 
| fanely dug up to form an additional dock for 
the increasing commerce of the port of Lon- 
don, he will have no such cause of regret at 
seeing a magnificent pile of granite for the 
| New Post Office rise upon the rums of the 
‘ancient collegiate Church of St. Martin-le- 


| 
| Grand. Its walls had been rased 
1 


long avo be 

? 3° } 
buildings which 
a receptacle tor 


to the ground, and the ecu- 
pied their place had become 
devotees of the cyprian order, so as to reudes 


qaninae-aglsnaaenan nieeupeneinadial — 


therefore, if 
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desirable, we had almost said necessary, to 
cleanse it from its pollutions. 

Still, however, the collegiate church of St 
Martin-le- Grand m ay claim the attention of 
the antiquary and the historian, even whe 1 
the last stone of its venerable remains is dis- 
lodged, and all oe evidence of its exist- 
ence is for ever obliterated; as such we 
are much indebted to Mr. Kempe for pre- 
senting us with annals of this church, de- 
rived from unpublished manuscript autho- 
rities, at once new and fa:thful; and col- 
lected and arran: ged with considerable ability 
as well as industry. 

As to the period when this church was 
founded there is no certain record; certain 
it is that it existed before the time of Ingelric 
and his brother Girard, who are designated 
by the Conqueror’s charter as its founders ; 
and that there was a building appropriated 
to the worship of God on the site of St. Mar- 
tin-le-Grand by the early C hristians there 
secs no doubt; we do not, however, pro- 
fess to follow our author in his historical 
account of the venerable pile, but shall mere ‘ly 
observe that it is curious, valuable, and inte- 
resting. The church of St. Martin-le-Grand 
was famous as a place of sanctuary, and this 
has induced Mr. Kempe to give an interest- 
ing notice of this ancient privilege, which 
we quote :— 

‘Sanctuary is said, by ancient writers, to 
have been first established in this island by 
Lucius, King of Britain, who is reported to 
have lived in the third century of the Chris- 
tian era, but whose very e xistence is apocry- 
phal, Spelman states that Pope Bonniface 
the Fifth was the first who ec mele inded altars 
and palaces to be places of refuge for offend- 
ers. This was probably in imitation of the 
ordinance of Moses, which appointed three 
cities as a refuge for him “*who should kill 
his neighbour unawares.” 

‘There were two kinds of sanctuary, one 
of a temporary and limited, another ofa per- 
manent aud general nature. 

‘Sanctuary appears at first to have been 
only intended to afford a temporary refuge 
for criminals until they could compromise 
their offence with their accusers ; grey 
every crime, except malicious homicide, be 
ing under the Saxon laws redeemable for mo- 
ney. 

‘In a council held under Ina, King of the 
West Saxons, A. D. 698, it was decreed, that 
if any one guilty of a capital crime took re- 
fuge in a church, his life should be spared, 
but that he should, notwithstanding, make 
such amends as the justice of his case might 
require; if his offence was of a nature only 
punishable with stripes, the stripes should be 
forgiven him. By the laws of King Alfred 
(A.D. 887) it was ordained, that if a man 








| 


were guilty of a small offence, and fled to a 
church which did not belong to the king or 
the family of a priv: ite person, he shouk t be 
] three nights to provide for himself, 
unless he could in the mean time make his 
peace. If any one, during that period of 
immunity, st — presume to inflict on him 

her bonds | eh ang the person so violat- 
ing the vac hee re of sanctuary, should pay the 
price set on the lite of a man by the laws ot 


allow: . 
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and also 120s. to th 


chure h. 
ministers had need of their church 
in the mean time for holy offices, of the be- 
nefit of which a criminal, under such circum- 
stances, it is presumed, had no right to par- 
take, he was to be put into a house which 
had no more doors in it than the church it- 
elf, in order that he should not acquire, by 
the exchange, a better chance of escape; 
* the Fider,” as he is termed, or civil warden 
of the church, taking care that no sustenance 
should be afforded to him. Dut if he would 
** surrender himself and his Weapons to his 
accusers,” that is, 1 conceive, make such 
submission as might convince them that he 
would seek no sone occasion of doing 
them injury, he was to be preserved larmiess 
for thirty nichts, and then delivered to his 
kinsmen. So that it may be inferred, the 
privilege of sanctuary was at first intended 
simply to preserve a criminal from that sum- 
mary revenge which might, in the heat of the 
moment, be taken by an injured party, and 
to allow his friends to make the best terms 
for him in their power. It was also further 
decreed, that whoever should fly to a church 
and confess, from a penitential reverence of 
the Deity, any crime of whicl in he had been 
suilty, half the penalty of such crime should 
be remitted to him. 

‘On the whole, therefore, it may be con- 
cluded, that from the time of the Saxon kings, 
under certain modilications, churches and 
churehyards were a refuge for offenders, 
and the privilege of the temporary sanctuary 
aflorded ab them may be stated as follows. 
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‘T 0 tho cuilty of seerile ve or treason, it 
was for obvious reasons de nied. Within 
the s space of forty days the person who had 


embraced the sanctuary atlorded by churches 
and their precincts was to clothe himself in 
sackcloth, confess lis crime before the coro- 
ner, solemnly abjure the realm, and, taking a 
cross 1n his hand, re prea to an appointed port, 
embark, and quit the country. If appre- 
hended or brought back in his w: ay thither, 
Within forty days | he had a right to pk “ad his 
privilere of 
pr sac 

‘If the offeader neglected this appeal to 
the coroner, and remained in the sanctua 
after the forty days limited, it becaine fe ian 
fu! rany One to aflord | iim sustenance. 

‘The coroner was to take the abjuration of 
the criminal at the church door, in the fol- 
lowing form, which acquaints us with some 
curiou S pariiculars. 

‘Thus hear thou, Sir Coroner, that I, J 
of H,, am a stealer of any other 
beast, or a murderer of one or more, and be- 
cause I have done many such evils and 
beries in this land, 1 do abjure the land of 
our Lord Edward, Kine of Eneland, and I 
shall haste me towards the port of such a 
place which thou hast given me; and that i 
shall not go out of the highway, and if | 
1 will that I be taken as a robber and a felo 


sanciuary, and to claim a free 
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sheep, or of 
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of our lord the king: and that at =o 
lace J lilic { 
ih ace will diligently seek for passage, and 


at I will tarry the re but one flood and ebb, 
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into the sea up to my knees, assaying to pass | 


over, and unless I can do this within forty | 


days, 
as a 
king, 
gment.’ 
‘In an ancient law book is the following 
particular account of the privilege of tempo- 
rary sanctuary, by which it further appears 
that it was not indiscriminate. “If any one 
fly to sanctuary ¢ and there demand protection, 
we are to distinguish ; for ifhe be a common 
thief, robber, murderer, niglit-walker, and be 
“pe for such a one, and discovered by the 
people, and of his pledges and denizers, or if 
any one be convict for debt or other offence 
upon his own confession, and hath forjured 
the realm, or hath been exiled, banished, out- 
lawed, or waived, or joined upon this hope 
to be defended in sanctuary, they may take 
him out thence, without any prejudice of 
the franchise of sanctuary. But in the right 
of offenders, who, by mischance, fall into an 
offence mortal out of sanc tuary, and for their 
true repentance, run to monasteries, and 
commonly confess themselves sorrowful, 
King Henry IL., at Clarendon, granted unto 
them, that they should be defended by the 
church for the space of forty days, and or- 
dained that the towns should defend such 
flyers for the whole forty days, and send 
them to the coroner at the coroner's view. 
‘This authority farther states, that it was 


[ will put myself again into the church, 
and a felon of our lord the 
so God me help and His holy judg- 


robver 


at the election of the offenders ‘to yield 
to the law; or to acknowledge his offence 
to the coroner and the people, and to 


waive the law; and if he yield himself to 
be tried by law, he is to be sent to the 
gaol, and to wait for either acquittal ox 
condemnation; and if he confess a mortal 
offence, and desire to depart the realm, he is 
to go from the end of the sanctuary uneirt, in 
pure sackcloth, and there swear that he will 
keep ne straight way to such a port or such 
& passage which he hath chosen, and will 
stay in no parts two nights together, until 
that for this mortal offence which he hath 
confessed in the hearing of the people he 
hath avoid ed the realm, never to return dur- 
ing the king’s life, without leave, so God hit 
help, and the holy Evaneelists ; and aftcr- 
wards let him take the sign of the cross and 
carry the same, and the same is as much as 
if he were in the protection of the church, 
and if any one remain in the sanctuary above 
the forty d: iys, by so doing, he is barred the 
grand abjuration, if the fault be in hin, after 
Which time it is not lawful for any one to 
ceive him victuals. 

And although sueh be out of the peace 
of the king, yet none ought to dishearten 





them, ail one as if they were in protecti on of | 


the chureh, if they be not found out of the 
highwa y; wilfully breaking their oaths , or to 
do other imischict in the highway.” 

‘The statutes of Edward the Seeond recite 
that those who had sought refuge in churches 
were watched so closely in the 
churchyards by armed men, that they could 

sustenance, nor depart from 
rround ‘causa superflur depo- 
declaration that they ab- 
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| jowed libe rty for these purposes, and be con- 
sidered in the king’s peace. 

‘So much for the temporary sanctuary af- 
forded by churches and consecrated ground. 

‘The general sanctuaries (all, I ap prehend, 
first privileged by the Saxon monarchs) Car- 
ried their protection to a farther extent, af. 
fording it even to treason, and it was also 
permanent or without limitation of time. 
The king’s grant alone was sufficient to ex- 
empt such places from the jurisdiction of 
temporal courts, but the pope’s bull of con- 
firmation was necessary to confer on them the 
title of sanctuaries. It was an exercise (how. 
ever abused in an indiscriminate applic: ation) 
of the great prerogative of mercy, and had, 
perhaps, its origin in the peculiar sanctity of 
the king's court as the very seat of tem- 
poral justice and mercy. The saxon word 
FUsyeol, implying a sancluury, U refuge, 
a place of peace, is also employed to signify 
the king’s palace itself. 

‘Pr obably many places, from having been 
at some remote period the residence of the 
king, or of persons endued with palatine 
rights, became in consequence endowed with 
a saving privilege. The ancient palace of 
Holyiood Iiouse and its precinct to this day 
give sanctuary to debtors. King Edmund 
declares by his laws, anno 946, that his 
house shall afford no shelter to a ’ murderer r, 
except he have first made satisfaction to God 
and the slain man’s kindred. 

‘A bull was obtained from Pope Innocent 
VIII. in the following year, by which it was 
conceded, that thieves and murderers, if they 
issued out of sanctuary to commit depreda- 
tions, might be apprehended in it. That per- 
sons enter ring into sanctuary te defraud their 
creditors should not be protected in their 
goods. That persons suspected or convicted 
of high treason, taking sanctuary, might be 
guarded, so as to be prevented from escaping 
from the sanctuary. ‘This was confirmed by 
Alexander VI., in 1493.’ 

‘ Sanctuaries at length received their death 
blow in the time of James J.; for, by the act 
passe din the 2ist of his reivn, they were en- 
tirely annihilated: and it is not a little re- 
markable, that while he destroyed, on the 
one hand, a privilege of ill- ‘applied mercy, 
he, on the other, sanctioned the most super- 
stitious cruclty, by the re-enactinent of the 
statuic against witcheratt.’ 

As this work, though not very large, will 
aflord us a a second notice, we shall say— 

(fo be concluded in our neat. ) 





AN AUTUMN IN GREECE. 
(Concluded from p. 754). 
We. have already spoken favourably of this 
work ; indeed to those who wish to obtain 
an insight into the character and customs of 
the Greeks, the former part of it possesses 
considerable attractions; and to the political 


world, the latter portion, under the title of 


Greece to the close of 1825, will be a great 
acquisition, To this we shall now tur, 
at least as soon as we have said a few words 
more on the less political portion of Mr. 
Bulwer’s work. 

Our traveller arrived in Greece in Octo- 
ber; after speaking of the striking contrast 
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between the silence of the Olympic plains, 
now melancholy and deserted, and their 
‘abilee in the old times of Greece, he says : 

‘What was the cause of so wonderfula 
change in the scene around me?—Time! A 
few vears had rolled away, and all was as I 
found it. There is courage in the thought 
said I, as I rode on, “a few years more, 
perhaps, and Elis wears as gay a robe as 
heretofore.” 

On the second night after his arrival in 
Greece, Mr. Bulwer stopped at a village 
called Ay:o5 Iwxwn;; of his reception there, 
he says :-— 

‘A wild and warlike group gathered 
around us on our entry, the men were armed 
up tothe teeth, and it seemed singular to 
find ourselves alone with such savages, and 
not in danger. 

‘One of the soldiers conducted us to a 
large barn, where, he said, we might repose 
for the night; the whole village flocked in to 
gaze ON US. 2666s eA kid was killed at the 
threshold and roasted, without much culi- 
nary preparation, at the blazing fire kindled 
in our shed. Imagine Browne and myself 
stretched along our portmanteaus at one end 
of the hut, our kid roasting at the other; the 
flames lighting up, as they ascended from the 
hearth, the dark countenances, and gleam- 
ing on the savage arms of the crowd around 
it. Another group sitting cross-legged at 
some distance from the fire, looked wistfully 
at us, and carried on a conversation in whis- 
pers, filled, no doubt, with conjectures of 
what the devil we did there. Every now 
and then a wide laugh burst forth at the gro- 
tesque anxiety of Richard (the servant), who 
was busied over our promised repast, having 
insisted on being chef de cuisine on this occa- 
sion. Two or three female faces were in- 
distinctly seen among the crowd, nor were 
the ladies the most gentle looking personages 
in our coterie. As yet 1 have seen no 
xevrosPavos “HSn, nothing, I must confess, 
of the Grecian beauty, which we amuse 
ourselves in talking about.’ 

Speaking of the great fertility of parts of 
the country, and its general want of cultiva- 
tion, le says :— 

‘Independent of the war, there are causes 
to account for this neglect, which peace will 
not remove. Among them is the high price 
of labour, arising from the number of festi- 
vals enjoined by the Greek church, which 
make it necessary for the peasant to earn in 
four days sufficient to support him for the 
seven,’ 

Mr. B. says, that at the time of his visit, 
Greece carried on no commerce :— 

‘The Genoese, the Austrians, and the Ita- 
lians of the Adriatic engross the whole trade ; 
and some of them, since the revolution, have 
contrived to make immense profits. This 
trafiz, however it may have enriched indi- 
viduals, has not been considered by the Bri- 
tish of sufficient general consequence to oc- 
cupy their attention. It is, in fact, a mere 
system of cubotage ; a vessel proceeds from 
one creek to another, along the coast of 
Greece, gradually picking up a cargo of Va- 
lonia currants, cotton, &c. for which it set- 
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As to the revenue, he says :— 

“Under the Turks it was never great, 
though the exactions of the pachas were ne- 
cessarily as oppressive as their power was 
uncertain and transitory. The maxim they 
followed was—to amass wealth as rapidly as 
possible ; that of the porte to cut them off as 
soon as it was made. Injustice was patro- 
nized for the sake of injustice; and thus we 
always see the corruption of a bad govern- 
ment extending through every artery of the 
state, till the whole becomes a prey to its 
own rottenness, and falls to pieces from mo- 
ral putridity and decay. 

‘ At present, there is no fixed revenue! a 
capitano is given, the tax of some districts, 
over which he places his creatures, as col- 
lectors. If his and their exactions are in- 
sufficient to pay or satisfy his soldiers, down 
he marches to the seat of government, and 
demands remuneration there.’ 

Imagination can scarcely conceive a coun- 
try more wretched, and it shows the great 
difficulties with which the Greek government 
has to contend.—lIn his return home, Mr. B. 
stopped at the island of Malta, of the na- 
tives of this far-famed isle, Mr. Bulwer gives 
the following account :— 

‘The Maltese upon the whole, are a stout 
race, dark, thick-set, and muscular. The 
men wear a long night cap, like that of the 
Ionian peasants, a jacket and girdle, and 
sometimes, though rarely, stockings. The 
women have beautiful dark eyes, which flash 
forth from behind their black silk hoods, 
or faldettas. It is but lately, that females, 
even of the best classes, have adopted, or ra- 
ther imitated the European costume. Their 
dress formerly consisted of a short shift, a 
linen under-petticoat, a coloured apron, and 
a corset with sleeves. They are very fond of 
ornaments, and Malta is famous for the 
workmanship of its rose-chains and crosses. 

‘The ancient ceremonies which attended 
marriage are now laid aside. One of them 
was to rub the lady’s lips with a mixture of 
anniseed, aromatic plants, salt and honey, 
which, it was considered, would render her 
affable and prudent. Thus also, on coming 
from church, if the bride first crossed the 
threshold, it was supposed that she would be 
supreme everafterwards......Atachristen- 
ing, the child was offered two baskets, the 
one containing sweetmeats, the other corn, 
trinkets, an inkstand, and a sword ; did he 
choose the latter, he was deemed a martial 
genius ; but if his hand fell into the ink- 
stand, then he was to be nailed for life to 
the counter. Are not the fates of many of 
us decided by as mere a chance as this ?’ 


We have already given a specimen of Mr. 
Bulwer’s poetical talents, and we now sub- 
join another :— 


‘ Those were the minstrel’s joyous times, 

The merry days of old ; 

When beauty praised his artless rhymes 
And verse outvalued gold. 

The iron bosom own’d bis skill, 
The softer loved its sway, 

Where’er the wanderer went, he still 
Was ever bade to stay. 

None thought the old man tarried long, 

Aud kindness was repaid by song. 





‘ But welcome now attends on state, 

However mean it be ; 

The bard may rove from gate to gate 
A wretch despised—like me. 

It is got, if 1 mourn the past, 
That I regret to-day : 

Not for a sceptre would I cast 
My humble harp away ; 

Yet fain would I recali the hour 

When it was tuned in knightly bower. 

* And, Provence, though within tby walls 

The song is beard no more 

At Chivalry's fair festivals, 
As in thy halls of yore ; 

Yet, Provence, are thy olive-groves, 
That bloom around me here, 

As dear to him, who through them roves, 
As his rude harp is dear, 

Yes, yes, despite of every ill, 
My land, my lyre, I love ye still.’ 

The second portion of the work, Greece 
to the close of 1825, contains a narrative of 
the military operations of the campaign to 
the first of August, by a gentleman who left 
the seat of war at that time ; he also gives a 
brief view of the subsequent affairs. It re- 
lates, principally, to the campaign of Ibrahim 
Pacha in the Morea. Alluding to the great 
exertions and splendid successes of the 
Greek sailors, the author says :— 


‘It would be useless to enter into, and 
endless to recount, the almost romantic and 
chivalrous exploits of these men: let it suf- 
fice to observe, that with a fleet of merchant 
ships, equipped and armed as circumstances 
would permit, abandoning their customary 
livelihood, unpaid and frequently depending 
on Providence for provisioning their crews, 
they have, in this manner, from the first of 
the revolution, harassed and kept in check 
the maritime power of the Porte. In some 
instances, against all odds, they have fairly 
beaten her outright; in others, with vessels 
from fifty to three hundred tons burthen, 
they have blown up, or otherwise destroyed, 
beth line of battle ships and frigates com- 
pletely appointed for active service, and full 
of armed men. They have often forced the 
enemy to abandon his blockades; they have 
prevented or retarded the supplying of his 
fortresses, in the greatest state of need; and 
nothing but the want of greater ships, and 
heavier guns, has hindered them from over- 
coming altogether the naval forces of the 
Turk, or confining them, which would be 
equally as useful, to the limits of their ports. 

‘In the preparation of fire-ships, the ar- 
rangement and composition of their materi- 
als, the Greeks are remarkably successful ; 
and, in the use of them, they are equally 
daring and expert—so much so, that a num- 
ber of their naval victories have proceeded 
from the application of an engine that carried 
terror and destruction to the larger ships and 
frigates, whose artillery their little vessels 
could not meet. The commander of a Greek 
squadron, being on board an English man- 
of-war, was questioned as to the method or 
secret ef conducting their fire-ships with so 
fatal a certainty on the foe: the Greek re- 
plied, placing his hand upon his heart, that 
7 only secret he was acquainted with lay 
there. 


The author gives a good view of the state 
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and prospects of Greece, though he, like all 
who write and think on the subject, is at a 
loss to guess how the affairs will terminate. 
He says, many well-informed Grecks look to 
the Prince Leopold of Saxe Coburg as well 
calculated for prosecuting their expectations 
and views; but, unless England was openly 
to espouse the cause of Greece, no arrange- 
ment of this sort could take place; and then 
the purity of our motives would be liable to 
suspicion. The work altogether is very in- 
teresting; and we recommend it to the gene- 
ral reader, as well as to those who wish to ob- 
tain information on the affairs and situation 
of an oppressed but brave people. 


GREECE IN 1825. 

Ix addition to the extracts we have made 
from Mr. Bulwer’s Autumn in Greece, we 
subjoin a few passages from a work on the 
same subject, entitled ‘ A Picture of Greece in 
1825, being the Journals of James Emerson, 
Esq., Count Pecchio, and W. H. Ilumphreys, 
Fsq., written during their recent visits to that 
country.” As the work is not yet published, 
we forbear offering any critical remarks until 
it appears. Our first qnotation relates to the 
Greek Chief Ulysses, Mr. Trelawney, and 
his cave on Mount Parnassus. After stating 
that, on the 22d of July, his Majesty's cor- 
vette, the Sparrowhawk, Captain Stuart, 
sailed, and that his mission, like every 
other in the present cause in which the Eng- 
lish ships have interfered, was one of huma- 
nity. Mir. F-merson says :— 

‘I have already mentioned the name of 
Mr. Trelawney, the gentleman who had 
espoused the sister and fortunes of Ulysses. 
On the surrender of the unfortunate chief- 
tain, he had retired to the cave on Mount 
Parnassus, which was still occupied by 
Ulysses's family, and a few of his most faith- 
ful adherents ; and here, in a fortress impreg- 
nable by nature, they continued to hold out 
against the soldiers of Goura, who still occu- 
pied the country in the vicinity of Parnassus.’ 

‘Amongst the inmates of the cavern was 
one Mr. Fenton, a native of Scotland, who 
had arrived a mere adventurer in Greece, last 
winter, when, during his intercourse with the 
European residents in the Morea, he had 
proved himself totally divested of every prin- 
ciple or feeling of a gentleman. Ile had 
even stooped so low as to offer himself to a 
person in power as the assassin of Ulysses, 
for a remuneration of a few dollars.—I be- 
lieve not more than sixty. The proposal had 
been accepted, but a disagreement in the 
terms, or some other circumstances, had pre- 
vented its execution. The publicity which 
Fenton had given to the depravity of ha cha- 
racter among his countrymen rendering his 
residence with the Europeans impossible, an 
order from the government to leave Napoli 
di Romania determined him on joining the 
party of the very man whom he had offered 
to assassinate, and to whom his quarrel with 
the government was a sufficient recommen- 
dation. He was accordingly received among 
the inmates of the cave, where Mr. Trelaw- 
ney, almost totally separated from intercourse 
with his countrymen, was not aware of his 
despicable character. After the surrender of | 
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Ulysses, he had remained in the same situa- 
tion ; rather, however, as the dependent than 
the companion of Trelawney, till, on the 
death of the chieftain, he formed the despe- 
rate resolution of making himself master of 
the cave and its contents, which, by previous 
contract, were now the property of his bene- 
factor. <A few days before he made the at- 
tempt, the cave was visited by a young Eng- 
lish gentleman, whose youth (nineteen) and 
romantic spirit were easily prevailed on by 
Fenton to become his accomplice, under a 
promise that, if successful, he should be made 
a Prince of Livadia. It was in the latter 
end of June (about the 25th) that this young 
Englishman arrived at the cavern; and four 
days after, Fenton proposed to him, after 
dinner, that they should fire at a target, 
whilst Trelawney stood umpire. As soon as 
Trelawney unsuspectingly advanced to ex- 
amine their first shots, the conspirators both 
made their attempt at the same moment. 
Fenton's pistol missed fire, but the young 
Englishman’s took effect with two balls; one 
of which, entering his back, passed out at his 
breast, and broke his right arm, whilst the 
second entered his neck, and, in its passage, 
shattered his jaw-bone. Ife fell immediate- 
ly, but his attendants, alarmed at the report 
of the pistols, rushed forward, and instantly 
poniarded Fenton, who died upon the spot. 
They then, by the direction of Trelawney, 
who still breathed, placed the Englishman in 
irons, at the recess of the cave. Totally de- 
prived of the assistance of a surgeon, Trelaw- 
ney’s recovery was long doubtful, but nature 
at length prevailed. He is still, however, 
confined in a weak state.’ 

Of Colocotroni, who was at the time Mr. 
Emerson visited him in prison with some of 
his companions, and called a rebel chief, 
but who now has the principal command in 
the Morea, he says:— 

‘The generality of them exhibit nothing 
peculiar in! their appearance, being like the 
rest of their countrymen, wild, savage-look- 
ing soldiers, clad in tarnished embroidered 
vests, and dirty juctanellas. Colocotroni 
was, however, easily distinguished from the 
rest by his particularly savage and unculti- 
vated air; his person is low, but built like a 
Hercules, and his short bull neck was sur- 
mounted by a head rather larger than pro- 
portion warranted ; which, with its shaggy 
eye-brows, dark mustachios, unshorn beard, 
and raven hair falling in curls over his shoul- 
ders, formed a complete study for a painter. 

‘He had formerly been in the service of 
the English, in the Ionian Islands, as a ser- 
jeant of guards; and spoke with peculiar 
pride of his acquaintance with several Bri- 
tish officers. By some circumstance he had 
become acquainted with the character of Sir 
Hudson Lowe, and took occasion to speak 
of him, not in the most flattering terms of 
eulogy. He was in high spirits at the pros- 
pect of his liberation; a measure which is 
not, as yet, abandoned ; his ideas of the state 
of the war, and his means of liberating the 
country, were, however, rather wild. Heto- 
tally discountenanced the organizing of regu- 
lar troops, a measure which, he said, could 
never be successfully accomplished in Greece: 
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since, not only the prejudices, but the ineli- 
nation, of a people strongly attached to their 
own customs, were opposed to it.  ILis plan 
was, in the first place, by the most vigorous 
measures (which he declared at length) to 
dispossess the enemy of the few holds which 
they still retained in the country, and regu- 
larly as they should fall into the hands of the 
government to destroy every fortress, pre- 
serving only one of the most important, 
which was to be kept as the residence of the 
senate. [By this means, the enemy were to 
be deprived of all power of remaining, or re- 
taining any position in the country; whilst 
the Klefts and their followers, as heretofore, 
would still be able to hold the mountains, 
and rout every force which could successively 
be sent against them. On objectinz, how- 
ever, that this means of retaining the coun- 
try would be a dead weight on the progress 
of civil improvement, he said, that political 
security was first to be attended to, and civi- 
lization would follow in time; that. this 
would make the nation warriors, and serve 
to maintain their dauntless spirit in its na- 
tive vigour. Tactics might render them 
Frank soldiers, but this would retain them 
Greeks. He seems very confilent of his 
ability to drive out the Egyptians, if only 
set at liberty, and again placed at the head 
of his Arcadians.’ 

The next extract relates to a scene of hor- 
ror perpetrated at Hydra :— 

‘Whilst here, a brig arrived from the ficet 
and brought the disastrous intelligence that 
the ship of Captain Athanasius I[vreisi had 
been blown up, a few days before, in the 
midst of the fleet at Vathico, and himself, the 
brother, and sixty seamen destroyed. It ap- 
peared, from the evidence of one of the sailors 
who escaped with life, that the captain was 
that day to have had a few commanders of 
the fleet to dinner, and in the preparation 
had struck a refractory Turk, who had been 
for some time on board. The wretch imme- 
diately went below, and in his thirst for ven- 
geance, set fire to the powder magazine, and 
blew up himself, his captain, and shipmates. 

‘There is perhaps no spot in the world 
where the cries of blood and clanship have 
more closely united the inhabitants, than at 
Hydra; and the sensation produced by this 
event may be readily conceived, when 1t 1s 
considered, that every individual thus de- 
stroyed, was connected intimately with almost 
the whole population, by birth, marriage, of 
the bonds of friendship; and that as the o!- 
ficers and crew of every ship are almost Inva- 
tiably related-to each other, in a nearer or 
more remote degree, a whole family, and that 
one of the most distinguished, was thus, at 2 
blow, eradicated from the midst of the comi- 
munity. The news spread instantly, from 
end to end of the Marino, and seemed to 
produce an extraordinary sensation. _ 
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‘In a few moments, from a balcony where 
I sat, my attention was attracted by the unu- 
sual commotion of the crowd below, whics 
now consisted of four or five thousand. 
They kept rushing backward and forward, 
but always tending toward the door of @ how’ 
nastery close by me, one apartment oF WHIC™ 
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served for the office of the Marino, and ano- 
ther for the prison, in which were confined a 
Inrge number of Turkish captives. I asked 

a Hydriot, who sat beside me, what was the | 
meaning of the commotion in the crowd. | 
He replied, with little emotion, * Perhaps 

coing to kill a Turk.” His words were 

scarcely uttered, when the door of the mo- 

nastery, not twenty paces from me, was burst 
open, and a crowd rushed out, forcing before 

them a young Turk of extremely tine appear- 
ance, tall, athletic, and well formed. But I 

shall never forget the expression of his coun- 
tenance at this awful moment. He was dri- 
ven out almost naked, with the exception of 
a pair of trowsers, his hands held behind his 
back, his head thrust forwards, and a hell of 
horror seemed depicted in his face. He made 
but one step over the threshold, when a hun- 
dred atagans were planted in his body. He 
staggered forward, and fell a shapeless mass 
of blood and bowels, surrounded by a crowd 

of his enraged executioners, each eager to 

smear his knife with the blood of his victim. 

By this time, another wretch was dragged 

forward, and shared the same fate; another 

and another followed, while I was obliged 

to remain a horrified spectator of the massa- 

cre, as the defenceless wretches were but- 

chered almost at the foot of the stairs by | 
which I must have descended, in order to 
make my escape. Each was in his turn dri- 
ven beyond the door, and got a thrust, run 
through the crowd, and fell piecemeal, till at 
length his carcass lost all form of humanity 
beneath the knives of his enemies. Some 
few died bravely, never aitempting to es- 
cape, but falling on the spot where they re- 
ceived the first thrust of the atagans; other 
weaker wretches made an effort to reach the 
sea through the crowd, but sank down be- 
neath a thousand stabs, screaming for mercy, 
and covering their faces with their gory hands. 
In the mean time, I had got within the cafe, 
and had closed the doors and windows: with- 
in were a few of the young primates, who | 
were sinking with shame and horror for the | 
actions of their countrymen; and the noble | 
Canaris was lying on a bench, drowned in | 
tears. Jlere | remained for some time, till, 
taking advantage of a momentary pause in | 
the scene below, I rushed down stairs, and | 
escaped by a by-path to my lodgings. Dur- 

ing the whole course of the evening, the work 

of slaughter continued. After butchering | 
every inmate of the prison, they brought out | 
every slave from the houses, and from on | 
board the ships in the harbour, and put all | 
to death on the shore. During the course 

of the evening, upwards of two hundred | 
wretches were thus sacrificed to the fury of 
the mob, and at length, weary with blood, 
dragged them down to the beach, and, stow- 
ing their carcasses in boats, carried them 
round to the other side of the island, and | 
flung them into the sea, where numbers of | 
them were floating some days after, when 
Captain Spencer passed with the Naiad. 
During the continuance of this scene, which 
lasted several hours, no attempt was made 
by the primates to check the fury of the 
crowd, Perhaps they were aware of their | 
lnabitity, but it is little to their honour that | 














they did not at least make an effort. Some 
days after, on speaking of the transaction, 
they merely said it was a disgraceful occur- 
rence, and they were sorry it had happened, 
but that, in fact, they had no means of keep- 
ing prisoners of war, thus indirectly admuit- 
ting the justice of the deed,—nor even at- 
tempting to excuse their own want of inter- 
ference with the lower orders: there never 
appeared any symptoms of remorse. Those 
who had been the perpetrators of the deed 
were never censured, nor was any investiga- 
tion made of the affair; on the contrary, they 
walked about the streets as much applauded, 
and as highly esteemed, as if they had achieved 
some meritorious services, while those who 
had participated in the murder spoke of it 
with complacency, and even approval. Some 
few of the sons of the primates were the only 
part of the population who seemed aware ef 
the enormity of the deed; and, whilst they 
condemned the conduct of their countrymen, 
they lamented deeply that such an example 
of applauded murder should be set to their 
children. 

The following is an account of the manner 


in which the festival of Easter is celebrated | 


at Napoli di Romania :— 

‘This feast, as the most important in the 
Greek church, is observed with particular 
rejoicings and respect: Lent having ceased, 
the ovens were crowded with the prepara- 
tions for banquetting. Yesterday, every 
street was reeking with the blood of lambs 
and goats; and to-day, every house was fra- 
grant with odours of pies and baked meats. 
All the inhabitants, in festival array, were 
hurrying along to pay their visits and receive 


their congratulations; every one, as he met 


his friend, saluted him with a kiss on each 
side of his face, and repeated the words, 
Xpicoto; avertn “ Christ is risen.” The day 
Was spent in rejoicings in every quarter; the 
guns were fired from the batteries, and every 
moment the echoes of the Palamede were 
replying to the incessant reports of the pis- 
tols and tophaics of the soldiery. On these 
occasions the Greeks (whether from laziness 
to extract the ball, or for the purpose of 
making a louder report, I know not) always 
discharge their arms with a bullet; frequent 
accidents are the consequence. To-day, one 
poor fellow was shot dead in his window, 
and a second severely wounded by one of 
these random shots. In the evening, a grand 
ceremony took place in the square: all the 
members of the government, after attending 
divine service in the church of St. George, 
met opposite the residence of the executive 
body ; the legislative, as being the most nu- 
merous, took their places in a line, and the 
executive passing along them from right to 
left, kissing commenced with great vigour, 
the latter body embracing the former with 
all fervour and affection.’ 





The Poetic Garland ; in Imitation of the Cele- 
brated Garland of Julia. By the Duc ve 
Montavusrer. [llustrated by Figures from 
the Botanic Garden. 8vo. London, 1825. 
Grithths. 

Ture Poetical Garland of Julia was a wreath 

of love, presented as a new year’s git by the 


of that splendid genius, Richard 








Duke of Montausier to the fair Julia d’Au- 
gennes. It consisted of a number of flowers 
painted in miniature on vellum, by a cele- 
brated artist, and arranged in a book, with 
a madrigal underneath each, either from the 
pen of the duke himself or from the hand of 
some of his friends. It was splendidly bound, 
and on the morn of New Year's Day secretly 
conveyed to the fair and enraptured Julia. 
[n the year 1784, this literary trifle was sold 
for the amazing sum of £600. 

The Garland now before us is a beautiful 
imitation of the Duc de Montausier’s present ; 
it consists of a series of flowers well drawn 
and beautifully coloured, and their peculiar 
character illustrated by some moral in verse. 
The following we select as a specimen :— 

* Changeable Iris. 
‘ When Zephyr shakes, the vernal skies, 

Array’d in robe of blue, 

How gaily dance the spangled dyes, 
Amid the pearly dew ! 

Yet while delighting human eye, 
Our sep'rate glories shine; 

A mist can bid those glories die, 
A worm can wither mine. 

The Poetic Garland is a very charming 
Christmas or New Year's present to a lady, 
and as such we recommend it. 





The Beauties of Sheridan; consisting of Se- 
lections from his Poems, Dramas, and 
Speeches. By AtFRev Howarp, Esa. 
18mo. pp. 211. London, 1825. Tegg. 

Turs is the twelfth part of a very neat little 

work, called the Beauties of Literature. It 

contains, we presume, nearly all the poems, 
and a selection from the plays and — 
rinsley 

Sheridan. The selection is made with good 

taste, and consists of some of the brightest 

flowers in the parterre of English literature. 





Remarks on the Usefulness of Classical Learn- 
ing. By James Beattie, LL. D. &e. 
18mo. London, 1825. Griffiths. 

A Goop neat edition of a very excellent 

work, with the addition of a sketch of the 

author’s life. In an age of almost universal 
mental improvement, a work of its character 
and merit cannot be too widely disseminated. 





A Sketch of Ancient Geography; compiled 
from the best Authorities ; and arranged af- 
ter the manner of the Abbé Gaultier’s Mo- 
dern Geography. 12mo. pp. 166. Lon- 
don, 1825. Wetton. 

Tuts is a good elementary work, and we 

recommend it for the use of schools. It 

contains much useful information very well 
arranged. 


THE LONDON MAGAZINE. 
UNIVERSITY STUDIES AND MATHEMATICAL 
LEARNING. 

Tue last number of the London Magazine 
contains an article which exposes, we think, 
completely, the system of education pursued 
at our universities, and the delusion general- 
ly entertained with regard to the paramount 
importance of mathematical studies. The 
writer speaks with no little bitterness, and 
yet not unjustly so, of the mechanical method 
in which these studies are pursued, and of 
their inapplicability to any useful purpose of 
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ordinary life. This will undoubtedly give 
offence in those quarters where their interest 
may require that the delusion should be kept 
up; but it will be very difficult to gainsay 


the chief points of what is advanced by the | 


writer, even allowing that he may have ra- 
ther exaggerated some things. For our own 
part, we do not know any branch of human 
affairs in which a more complete system of 
solemn humbug prevails than in education, 
or one so abundant in the grossest—we may 
add unprincipled, quackery. Of the course 
of studies pursued at Cambridge, and of the 
mathematical acquirements to which so much 
importance is there attached, the writer thus 
speaks :— 

“A thousand times, too, in the day, do 
I now feel tempted to curse Cambridge, 
and all its useless and foolish studies— 
studies which have misled my youth, in- 
jured my health, robbed me of my mo- 
ney, and destroyed my precious time. As 
an engineer, I was to be well grounded 
in mathematics, forsooth; I could never 
prosper without mathematical knowledge ; 
it was the basis, the whole, the entire, the 
sine qua non of my education. And so it has 
proved, God knows; and could I but forget 
it all again, and recall, were it but one quar- 
ter of my lost hours, I might now be compa- 
ratively a happy man. 

‘I have neither the courage nor the tem- 
per at present to examine the system of that 
university; while, still feeling the attachment 


of habit to it, to my college, to all the people | 


and customs which have been almost en- 
twined with my existence, I cannot allow 
myself to speak with the indignation which 
would, I am sure, follow such an attempt. 
I will not, therefore, ask by whom this sys- 
tem was established, why and how it is fos- 
tered, for what purpose and with what views 
or hopes the exclusive study of mathematics 
is encouraged, and why it 1s held out as the 
sole object worthy of ambition, and its ho- 
nours the only merit. But I may ask, with 
what views an education of this nature is 
given to him who is intended for the church, 
for the law, for commerce, for physic, or to 
him who may be destined to the higher of- 
fices of the state, or to any office of this 
nature?’ There is not one of all those to 
whom mathematics can be of any use as 
an acquisition, unless I were to make a slen- 
der exception in favour of physic; and in no 
one does the logic of mathematics, as it is 
called, produce or cultivate that species of 
reasoning, or establish those mental powers, 
which are to form the guide and rule of their 
conduct, and direct them in the just and cor- 
rect management of the duties which they 
will have to perform. 

‘And how can I forget, also, that, in all 
this, the real objects of the studies of all these 
persons is neglected and forgotten, as my 
own have been? The churchman learns nei- 
ther theology nor religion; the lawyer neither 
law, history, ethics, nor that logic which must 
form his logic; nor do either cultivate their 
own language, that which must form the ba- 
sis of their rhetoric and oratory—far less that 
rhetoric and that oratory on which the pro- 
fessions, both of the church and of the law, 
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so naturally depend. That the future physi- 
cian learns neither physic, anatomy, botany, 
chemistry, nor pharmacy, nothing of all that 
constitutes his science, and enables him to 
practise his art, ts more than notorious; since, 
having with us gone through the farce of his 
terms and his degrees, he must go elsewhere 
to learn everything that is essential; while, 
like myself, he must begin to study in reality, 
just when his studics are supposed to be fi- 
nished, and when he ought to be practising 
his profession. Inwhat way the mathemati- 
cal science is to qualify a man. for being a 
Statesman, or a legislator, or an oflicer of go- 
vernment, under any form, [ am really una- 
ble to conjecture; being perfectly convinced 
that, with all of that knowledge which [ pos- 
sess, and which, writing anonymously, I may 


hoast of, without egotism,-as equal to that of | 


Woodhouse or Ivory, I am-very sure that [ 
am not fit to be made a commissioner of cus- 
toms, or even a treasury-clerk. 

‘If the university itself will not consider 
these things—if it wil not reflect that its duty 
and business—the very purpose, [ suppose, 
for which it was founded, was, and is, to edu- 








cate young men so that they may be fit for | 


their several professions, and not to make 


and nothing else, though he may never, in 
the whole of his future life, have again occa- 
sion to look at a triangle or think of an equa- 


was not one mathematician left the univer- 
sity, and that ninety-nine in a hundred could 
not, in two months after leaving it, have 
solved a common problem in plane trigo- 
nometry. Dy what means the appearance 
of this acquisition is carried through the 
university — by what means youag men 
contrive even to rise to honours without 
real mathematical knowledge, it would be 
tedious to say here; and perhaps it would 
not be right in me thus far to betray the se- 
crets and expose the vices of my own alina 
mater. 

‘ But, if parents will not be convinced by 
my assertion, it is not difficult to bring the 
matter to the test of calculation. There are 
not a great many real mathematicians in Bri- 
tain altogether; and, of that small number, 
which it would be invidious to the less-in- 
formed to select and name, there is not one- 
third that has been educated at Cambridge. 
Speaking as a mathematician ought, I will 
only assume that a thousand young men an- 
nually arrive at Cambridge and quit it, or 
that there are a thousand residents—a thiou- 
sand persons educated in the mathematical 
science. If anyone can produce fifteen ma- 


| thematicians formed by Cambridge within 
every man indiscriminately a mathematician, . 


tion, our parents at least might ask themselves | 


this question before they send us to waste our 
time and money on so fruitless a pursuit. 
But they follow the stream without reflection, 
dazzled, I suppose, by the imposing terms, 
mathematics and science, and by the fame of 
Newton, and by all those unexamined opi- 
nions by which the mass of mankind is go- 
verned. Thus, also, the very name Cambridge 
seems to deprive them of their senses, as does 
the word university, and the much more so- 
norous honour of an university education, to 
which all aspire for their darling children, as 
if there was a virtue in the very name—as if 
to have breathed the air of Cambridge for 
four or five years was to convert an ignorant 
being into a philosopher. 

‘I have become a mathematician, it is 
true, and thus far the object of my own pa- 
rents, mistaken and misplaced as it has been, 
has not been defeated; and, if I had been 
destined for a professorship of mathematics, 


would have been attained. But my end has 
not been attained, as that is not my fate ; 
and so far, therefore, my own time has. been 
as much wasted as that of those, the far 
greater number, who have neither acquired 
mathematics, nor anything else. 

‘That there are many such, who leave 
Cambridge as little informed, on even this 
subject, as they entered it, I presume I need 
scarcely say, when we find so few mathema- 
ticians in the world—so few in society, even 
in professions which seem to require this 
kind of knowledge, who know anything what- 
ever about the matter. If parents expect that 
every boy who goes to Cambridge is to issue 
a mathematician, they are most grossly, griev- 
ously mistaken; and, so far from this, I can 
venture to say that, in my own year, there 
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the last thirty years, I should be very well 
pleased if any of your correspondents would 
name them, for it is more than I could do; 
and this, it is plain, gives a ratio of one to 
two thousand. That is, out of two thousand 
young men, spending, on an average, three 
years, or four, and [ ought to add a thousand 
pounds each, in acquiring mathematics, one 
succeeds; while [ am yery sure that, of the 
remaining one thousand nine hundred and 
ninety-nine, there are not fifty that have be- 
come even moderately skilled in this science, 
while there are at least a thousand who know 
not more about it than an infant. And even 
of those who may have gained some know- 
ledge of this nature, there is not one in two 
or three hundred to whom it becomes, in af- 
ter life, of the remotest degree of use, or even 
of satisfaction or ornament.’ 

This is certainly very strong language; yet, 
even admitting that it may be a little exaz- 
gerated, we have no reason to question the 
general truth of what is here advanced, dar- 
ing as it may appear to those who regard 
with implicit veneration whatever has the 


| sanction of long-continued prejudice in its 
or to the place of astronomer-royal, the end | 


favour. But it will at least be imagined by 
some, that our universities possess the nega- 
tive merit of keeping the youth intrusted to 
their charge, out of ‘harm's way’,—that the 
seats of learning exhibit that exemplary mo- 
ral decorum which may very naturally be ex- 
pected from them. But let us listen to the 
testimony of the writer from whom we are 
quoting :-— ; 
‘There is another-consideration yet, which 
must not be kept out of this calculation, while 
[ am sorry that I cannot overlook it, reflect- 
ing, as it does, on the establishment to which, 
in spite of all its errors, and my misfortunes, 
I still feel an unaccountable attachment. It 
is very probable that young men arrive * 
Cambridge, from the public schools, wit 
very doubtful morals, to use no harsher phra- 
seolory: yet, though my own studious aa 
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retired habits kept me from mixing much 

with the idle society of my own or any other 

college, it is but too notorious and lamenta- 

ble, that the university is an extensive school 

of vice and profligacy undér all their forms. 

It is absolutely fearful to reflect on what even 

I have witnessed; and I do not indeed well 

see how it is possible for any youth to stem 

the universal torrent of corruption; while it 

is most certain, that there is an extremely 

small proportion of young men who ever 

think seriously of any study or learning while 

they are at the university, or consider it as_ 
any other than a place in which they may 
amuse themselves with every species of fa- 

shionable vice.’ 

This appears to us not so surprising as it 
is lamentable: still it may be asked, Why 
are such things suffered, and how long will 
they be tolerated?—are we for ever to persist 
in an expensive and ineffective system? We 
think not; unless, indeed, our universities, 
out of their extreme dread of innovation, will 
be content to remain behind the intellectual 
spirit of the age; to be the nurseries of 
pedantry and dullness, and to pride them- | 
selves on imparting that learning which is 
valueless when acquired, and which confers 
no honour without their immediate sphere. 

The cui bono is surely not a supererogat- 
ory question, when we would estimate the 
value of such hardly-earned and imposing at- 
tainments as mathematical aequirements; let 
us, therefore, see in what manner, and to 
what purpose, they are usually made :— 

‘ After a few months’ absence from college, 
or within a short time after the books have 
been closed, and the study abandoned, Eu- 
clid, or whatever else, is as much forgotten 
as if it had never been read, and the ex-pupil 
becomes very shortly incapable of demon- 
strating the simplest ie ae [ will take 
athousand men, and theyshall even have 
been Cambridge mathematicians, men of ho- 
nours, and wot one shall demonstrate to me 
even the proposition which is the basis of the 
rule-of-three. The reason is plain: the whole 
was an act Of rote and memory; the particu- 
lar memory is no longer called into use; the 
chain of the rote is broken; and the whole, 
the parts, all, are forgotten. 

‘And, if this proof will not satisfy you, 
mathematician as you are, I will try another, 
of another nature. 

‘I will produce to you a hundred teachers 
of mathematics, men perfectly versant in what 


the candid and sensible manner in which he 
has exposed the fallacious estimate generally 
entertained on the subject of mathematical 
studies. 
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ORIGINAL POETRY. 
ACKERMANN’S ‘FORGET ME NOT.’ 
[The following Lines were sent to a lady in the 
country, with a copy of Mr. Ackermann’s 
‘ Forget Me Not for 1826."] 
Lapy, [ do not dwell like thee, 
*Mid garden grounds and trellised bowers, 
Yet can I say, * Accept from me, 
A winter wreath of London flowers. 


Within these verdant leaves enshrin’d, 
Dwells young Imagination’s rose, 
The lilies of the pensive mind— 
The buds that Fancy’s dreams disclose, 
Here Croly shines in radiance bright, 
While gentle Neele is ‘sprent with dew, 
And sober Barton meets the sight, 
In tranquil tints of changeless hue. 


From Mitford’s hand what treasures flow, 
Of varied blossoms, grave and gay ; 
And Landon gives one flow’ret’s glow, 
And Hemans one—how pure the Jay ! 
Then lady, take my wintry wreath, 
And place it in thy favorite bow’r, 
For ‘ thoughts that burn and words that breath,’ 
Can solace best December's hour, H. 


—— wa 





THE SUIPWRECKED SAILOR’S GRAVE*. 
Iv was'a summer's eve—the sabbath sun 
Hurried his golden course towards the west, 
Throned in beauty, and with his bright beam 
Gilded the woods and mountains, sea and shore. 
The small birds piped their cheerful melodies ; 
The sheep and lambkins basked in the sun ; 
The swallows wheeled their circuitous flight; 
The earth, and air, and sea, beast, bird, and 
man, 
And all creation sunk into repose ;—= 
It was an universal Sabbath! 
Forth 
I wandered. The sea was beautiful! 
The setting sun shone on its surface, and 
It did appear 4 lake of molten gold! 
The scene around was desolate and grand : 
Rock peer’d o’er rock in dizzy height, and 
show’d 
In shape fantastical. The wearied eye 
Their measure could not scan. The rippling sea 
In stillness wash’d their base, and nought ap- 
pear’d 
But rock, and sky, and sea,—save where the 
beach 
Its sandy plain extended, but untrod 
By human footsteps. "T'was 2 lonely spot ; 
And nought of mankind did present itself 





they are teaching, teaching well, teaching 


every day, respectable mathematicians, good 
mathematicians if you please. I will allow 


1 To call. the mind back to this erving world, 
| Sdve in one grassy nook the green sward rose 
| In form of human grave! 


_ — a 








you then to put a question to such an mdivi- 
dual, which he has not formerly considered, 


Which has not lain in his line of teaching, or | 


his usual train of reflection. Orit shall be 
a mere variation of some case familiar to him 
—a practical application, we will say, or per- 
haps an application in which there are some 
petty contesting considerations. He shall 
hot solve it without labour, perhaps great la- 
bour; or he shall commit a gross error, or 


error after error, or he shall not solve it at 
all.’ 


We cannot dismiss this subject without | 


thanking the writer. whoever he may be, for 


¢ Perhaps it is necessary to inform the 
} reader, that formerly, on the coast of Glamor- 
canshire, whenever a vessel was wrecked and 
| any bodies cast onshore, a ‘hole ({ can hardly 

call ita grave) was immediately dug on the 
| spot, and the budy deposited in it and covered 
| over with the sandy soil! Of late years, how- 
| ever, when circumstances of the kind have 
' taken place, the body has had Christian burial 
| in the pasish church, and at the expense of the 

parish where it has been washed on shore. In 
strolling along this rocky coast, the rambler is 
‘frequently put into a moralizing mood, by 
stumbling over one of these memorials of mor- 
tality. 








The western wind, 
Which blew across the sea, with his salt kiss 
Had cropp'd the grass, and nipp’d the budding 

blossoms. 
No wild flow'r bloom’d upon this desolate spot, 
Except the home-bred cheerful daisy. Here, 
Where all around was desolate, it shone 
(An elfin sun with rays of light surrounded) 
With tenfold lustre.—Companionless 
It stood, the only ornament upon 
The shipwreck'd sailor's grave! 
The winter blast, 
With wild and horrid roar and fearful pow’r, 
Heaved the swelling billow’s foaming brow 
Up to the gates of heaven; when, in a small 
And fragile bark, far from his own sweet home, 
The sailor plough’d his way across the deep. 
The night was dark—the lightning gleamed red, 
When, borne upon a mighty billow’'s bosom, 
The bark was cast on shore—and all were 
drown'd! 

The morn appear'd—the sky was deck'd with 

clouds 
Of bloody redness. In the east the sun 
Pcer'd o’er the hills with pale and sickly hue. 
The sailor’s corse was cast upon the beac! ;— 
His youthful locks, that cluster'd o’er his brow, 
Were all dishevell’d by the § wild wave’s play,’ 
And dripping with its moisture. From his eye 
No flash of life shot forth, but fix’d and glassy, 
It almost started from its socket,— 
For he had warred with the foaming wave, 
And struggled hard for life! Around his neck 
There hung —(by a wreath of hair suspended )}— 
A miniature,—-the likeness of his mistress ? 
Who can tell!—lIn his right hand he held it, 
And he had press‘d it to his heart, when be 
Had yielded up his breath! 

Beneath this sod they laid the sailor’s corpse—- 
No one a blessing breathed o'er bis grave,— 
No pray’r was pour’d to Heaven; but he was 

Jaid 
In the cold earth.—Cold lookers-on stood round, 
Cold hearts beheld,—and not a tear was shed! 

The curlew, in the air above the spot, 
Wheeled his cireling flight—his piercing scream 
Was echoed from the rocks—-no other knell 
Toll'd o’er the sailor's doom! O. N.Y. 

7th Dec. 1825. 





THE WOODLAND STILE*®, 

THE vow has past—the lip has sealed, 

The eye and heart have felt its power, 
Truth has enforced our love revealed, 

The blush declares it in the flower ; 
Yet, when we parted, on my cheek, 

Fear flashed and trembled round my smile, 
Lest thou th’ appointed hour should’st break, 

Nor meet me at the Woodland Stile. 


Mistrust will shade a maiden’s joy, 
When most she hopes her heart to bless; 
Man, like an eagle, can destroy 
The weaker vessel in distress ; 
Why should I doubt that thou art trne 
As sunshine to a southern isle ? 
Love—ere the stars have glisten’d through, 
O! meet me at the Woodland Stile! 


Sweet is the dying rose’s leaf, 
Pair is the violet’s opening crest, 
Rich the corn-laden autumn’s sheaf, 
More dear than these, the faithful breast ; 
Wait not for clocks at village towers, 
Think not of toil, or mark the mile, 
True as the wind’s soft wings to flowers, 


Remember '!—at the Woodland Stile. pP.J.R. 





* See Mr. Brandreth’s Poem, Literary Chro- 
nicle, No, 342, 
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FINE ARTS. 
We have lately been highly gratified by ex- 
amining four numbers of a series of engrav- 
ings, drawn and etched by G. Cuitt, whose 
antiquities of Chester will be remembered by 
many of our readers. To that very clever 
work he has now added one number, con- 
sisting of miscellaneous drawings, another of 
six views of Fonthill Abbey, and one of six 
views from Kirkstall Abbey. In each number 
the increasing powers of the artist are very 
evident, and whereas his first efforts evinced 
ofly a taste for Biranevi's style, and the 
power of effectually copying it, his later 
works prove him superior to the Italian de- 
cidedly. The effect of his dark masses, the 
brilliance of his lights, the bold relief given 
to certain parts of these unrivalled Gothic 
edifices, with their rich garniture of ivy and 
other foliage, render them superior to any 
other engravings. in a similar style which we 
ever beheld. ° 

To the splendid river scenery, published 
by the Messrs. Cooke's, principally from the 
drawings of Turner and Girtin, these spirited 
publishers and admirable engravers, have 
now brought out a work likely to prove ex- 
ceedingly attractive to artists and amateurs, 


_—— 





eee 


It is a selection of twenty-four subjects from | 
the two hundred which compose the Liber | 


Veritatis of Claude Lorraine, known to the | 


public by the engraving of Earlom, from the 
invaluable original, in possession of the suc- 
cessive Dukes of Devonshire for more than a 
century. 

From a neatly written Life of Claude Lor- 
raine, preparatory to the work, we learn that 
his grace the Duke of Bedford, being in pos- 
session of a fine copy of Farlom's work, im- 
proved by the masterly touching of Paul 
Sandby, most kindly lent it for the purpose 
now effected. In this generous loan, the no- 
bleman in question has proved himself as 
much a‘friend to the fine arts in his native 
country, as by the many purchases of works 
of merit which he has been very judiciously 
making for some years past. 

The engravings greatly resemble the ori- 
ginal drawings, and are executed with free- 
dom and grace, and, from the scarcity of 
Earlom’s work, added to their superiority, 
will, we have no doubt, be so eagerly sought 
after, as to induce a second, and probably a 
third selection to be made, in a similar man- 
ner, from the sketches of this unparalleled 
artist. 


Royal Academy.—On Saturday the annual 
distribution of premiums took place at the 
Royal Academy, when the following students 
received prizes for their performances :— 

Mr. Wood —The gold medal, and the Dis- 
courses Of Reynolds and West, for an historical 
painting, representing 6 Joseph expounding tlic 
Dreams of Pharaoh's Chief Butler and Baker.’ 

Mr. Deare.—The gold medal ; with the same 
Discourses, for a model of the * Death of Go- 
jiah.’ 

Mr. Basset —The gold medal, with the same 
Discouises, for a design for a national edifice 
adapted for the Royal Academy, the Royal 
Society, and the Society of Antiquarians. 

Mr. Webster.—A silver medal, with the Lec- 
tures of Barry, Opie, and Fuseli, for the best 
copy of fa Virgin and Child,’ by Raphael. 
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Mr. Fancourt.—A silver medal, for the second 
best copy. 

Mr. Wood —A silver medal, wita the Lec- 
tures of Barry, Opie, and Fuseli, for the best 
drawing from the life. 

Mr. Slous.—A silver medal, for the second 
best drawing. 

Mr. Deare.—A silver medal, with the Lec- 
tures of Barry, Opie, and Fuseli, for the best 
model from the life. 

Mr. Lote.—For an architectural drawing of 
St. Stephen’s Church, Walbrook. 

Mr. Williams.—A silver medal, with the 
Lectures of Barry, Opie, and Fuseli, for the 
best drawing from an antique group, ‘ The 
Laocoona.’ 

Mr. Smith.—<A silver medal for the second 
best drawing. 

Mr. Presbury.—A silver medal for the third 
best drawing. 

Mr. Gallagban.—A silver medal, with the 
Lectures of Barry, Opie, and Fuseli, for the 
best model from the antique of the same group. 

Mr. Panamo.—A silver medal for the second 
best model, 

Sir T. Lawrence, the president, after dis- 
tributing the medals, alluded to a picture of 
Mr. John Hayter’s, which had been rejected 
solely in consequence of some informality in 
regard to the regulations of the academy : he 
spoke in high terms of this picture, and said 
that the academy were sorry to be compelled 
to reject a work, which otherwise they would 
have been proud of*, Sir Thomas apologized 
for not delivering a discourse on the fine arts, 
as had been usual, his very recent return 
from the Continent not having afforded the 
time necessary for such purpose. 

PanoraMa OF Mexico.—A new pano- 
rama of the city of Mexico, has been opened 
in Leicester Square, of which the daily jour- 
nals speak very highly, but having had no 
opportunity to see it, (though invited to the 
private view,) we defer our remarks until 
next week. 








THE DRAMA, 
AND PUBLIC AMUSEMENTS. 
Drury Lane Tueatrre.—On Monday a 
Mr. Priest appeared at this theatre in the cha- 
racter of Shylock, in the play of the Merchant 
of Venice, but he is evidently not ordained to 
be one of ‘Shakspeare’s heroes,’ like his pro- 
totype, Kean, whom he faintly imitates: in- 
deed, with such slender qualifications as Mr. 
Priest possesses, we are not a little surprised 
at his presumption, unless he was stimulated 
by ‘vaulting ambition,’ which in this instance, 
as in many others, has ‘o’erleaped itself.’ In 
neither person, features, nor voice, has Mr. 
Priest anything to recommend him, and al- 
though his Shylock might pass in a private 
theatre, yet 1t was unworthy of the Drury 





* Mr. Charles Hayter, the father of the young 
artist, has explained this informality: he says 
‘it was not occasioned by a disobedient disre- 
gard to the laws of that establishment, but by 
very serious indisposition, which made him in- 
capable of attending on the day fixed (Nov. 15 ) 
for the candidates to paint a corroborative 
sketch, as an evidence of the genuineness of 
the picture offered for the medal, under the eye 
of the keeper, which is indispensable and un- 
qualified by any provisional clause with regard 
to illness.” 
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Lane stage, even in its present degraded 
state. 

Covent GarveENn THEATRE.—A new melo. 
drama, in five acts, entitled The Three Stran- 
gers, was produced at this theatre on Satur- 
day. It is a new version of Lord Byron’s 
drama, which was taken from one of Miss 
Lee’s Canterbury Tales. There was some 
good acting in the piece, but there is no ca- 
tastrophe; and when the curtain fell, at the 
close of the fifth act, people stared at each 
other, and inquired if there were five acts 
more to come. As, however, there are some 
who judge of articles by their quantity, rather 
than their quality—and this play gives enough 
for money, in ali conscience— lhe Lhree Siran- 
gers may continue to be played a few nights, 
until the holydays. 


— 


LITERATURE AND SCIENCE, 

RUSSELL INSTITUTION. 
Our readers will recollect that we lately no- 
ticed the appointment of a new secretary and 
librarian to this institution, in the person of 
Mr. Bravley, F. A. S.; and on that occasion 
we expressed an opinion that a favourable 
change in the state of the property would 
speedily result from the new management, 
some very efficacious regulations having been 
recently devised by the committee, both for 
placing the interests of the proprietors upon 
a surer basis, and for rendering the valuable 
library of the institution more accessible to its 
members than heretofore. We are now gra- 
tified by learning that the shares have im- 
proved nearly one-fourth during the last 
three months, and from the liberality and 
very honourable conduet evinced at a Special 
Meeting of Proprietors, on Wednesday last, 
the 14th inst., we cannot doubt but that the 
institution will immediately obtain a_ yet 
higher degree of estimation in public opinion, 
and a still more rapid increase in the value of 
its property. 

In the absence of Henry Storks, Esq., the 
regular chairman, the proceedings were open- 
ed by Mr. Watson, (one of tiie manazers,) 
through whose persevering exertions, @ mis- 
appropriation of shares by the late secretary 
was originally discovered. He stated, gene- 
rally, that the meeting had been summoned 
for the purpose of determining the most ex- 
pedient course to be pursued, in regard to 
fourteen gentlemen claiming shares as bought 
of the said secretary, by whom their several 








| payments had been received, and tickets Is- 


sued to them, but altogether without either 
the authority or knowledge of the committec, 

Robert Ilunter, Esq., F.S.A., the Rev. 
John Hewlett, Lieut. Gen. Thornton, late 
M. P., for Woodstock, and several other gen- 
tlemen spoke upon the question, almost all 
of whom argued, that, from the apparent re- 
sponsibility and invested power of the late 
secretary, a stranger applying for shares mught 
be easily deceived, and that it was, therefore, 
incumbent upon the proprietors, from aed 
ciples of equity, liberality, and honour, to ab 
ford to the claimants every relief that the Te- 
culations of the institution would admit. This 
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Esq., that, in consideration of all the circum- 
stances by which they had been deceived, the 
gentlemen alluded to should be admitted as 
honorary life members, and considered to be 
such so long as they continued to pay the 
annual subscription of one guinea, in com- 
mon with the body of proprietors, but with- 
out having, themselves, any share or proper- 
ty in the institution. Whilst this decision 
fully establishes the high character of the so- 
ciety, it should be knuwn, that certain rules 
have been newly made, in regard to the trans- 
ferring of shares, which ensures the future re- 
spectability of the institution; all new mem- 
bers, before admission, being required, by a 
printed form, to obtain a recommendation 
from two actual proprietors, under their re- 
spective signatures, which must be laid before 
the committee of management for their ap- 
proval. The admission tickets, also, must 
now be signed by a raanager, and counter- 
signed by the secretary. 





Mr. Wallace has delivered two lectures on 
astronomy at the Western Literary Institu- 
tion. 

The Gwyneddigion (Cambrian) Society 
held its fifty-fourth anniversary on Monday 
last at the Woodpack Tavern, Cornhill. The 
musical arrangements were under the direc- 
tion of Mr. Parry. 

In the press, Marly Metrical Tales; includ- 
ing the History of Sir Egeir, Sir Gryme, and 
Sir Gray Stel. 

The third volume of the works of Canova, 
in sculpture and modelling, engraved in out- 
line by Henry Moses, which has been for 
some time in preparation, will appear short- 
ly. It will consist of six double parts, each 
containing ten engravings, with descriptions 
from the Italian of the Countess Albrizzi. 

The number of students in the university 
of Gottingen has diminished this half year 
104. Of the 1545, who attended last half 
year, 470 have quitted, part voluntarily and 
part in consequence of injunctions from the 
tribunal of the university. 


above half of whom are foreigners, including 
even some Americans. 


Mr. Bowles has in the press a Reply to 


the last pamphlet of Mr. Roscoe ; and also 


some observations on the last Quarterly Re- | 


view relative to Pope, both of which will 
shortly make their appearance. 

The third and fourth parts of Lord North- 
wick’s Selection of Ancient Coins will be rea- 
dy in a few days. They are drawn by Del 


lrate, a distinzuished pupil of Canova, and 


engraved by Ilenry Moses, with descriptions 
by George Henry Noehden, LL. D., of the 
British Museum, &c. 

The History of Painting in Italy, from the 
Period of the Revival of the Fine Arts to the 
End of the Eighteenth Century, translated 
from the Original Italian of the Abbate Lui- 
gi Lanzi, by Thomas Roscoe, Esq., is in the 
press; and two volumes of this important 
Work will soon appear. 

A medal of the value of £2 is offered by 
the Cardigan Cymreipyddion Society, for 
the best Welsh essay on ‘ Hynafiaethun Cere- 
digion,’ 
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The number of | 
new students is at present 375, in all 1441 ; | 
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Mr. Bulwer’s strong assertion in his Au- 
tumn in Greece, of the late General Mait- 
land’s being an ‘ abominable tyrant,’ may be 
partly owing to the general having been a 
strict disciplinarian ;—that he was not a man 
of the most delicate feelings, the following 
unpublished anecdote will show :—-when he 
was governor of Ceylon, an unfortunate sol- 
dier who had been found drunk upon duty, 
was put by his serjeant under confinement : 
while still under the influence of intoxication, 
he possessed himself of a loaded musket, and 
fired at the serjeant who had ordered him 
into custody, but did not wound him; for 
this serious offence agiinst humanity and 
military law, he was brought to a court-mar- 
tial, found guilty, and condemned to be shot. 
The morning appointed for execution of the 
sentence, the garrison were assembled to see 
it carried into effect. The culprit had ex- 
pressed contrition, and urged his former cor- 
rect conduct in mitigation of punishment, 
but in vain. At the fatal hour, the governor 
was announced, and more than one hoped 
he had come to commute the sentence—but, 
no; he came to see the unhappy man suffer! 

Animal Fancy and Parental Value.— 
A certain person has two jack-daws, of 
which he is particularly fond: ‘ Jack-daws,’ 
he says, ‘is the sensiblest animals that is.’ 
Talking with a friend the other day, in the 
presence of the daws, ‘ Tom,’ said he, ‘ Tom, 
1 would sooner lose my father and mother 


than them birds; in fact I’d sooner lose £2.’ 
————e 
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TO CORRESPONDENTS. 
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Defence of the British Museam, will appear in 
our next. 

Back Numbers of Tue LIrer ary CHRONICLE 
stamped, can seldom be supplied after the day 
of publication ; but any of the unstamped Num- 
bers may be obtained through the country book- 
sellers, who caa supply, upon order, any de- 
ficiency either in the monthly or quarterly 
parts, or annual volumes. 





Dictionary, two vols. 4to. 800 portraits, and wumerous 

wood cuts, 52 8s. boards.—The Mirror of the Months, 

post Svo 8s. 6d —Brady's Varieties of Literature — 
| Butler's Life of Erasuius, 7+. 6¢.—M'Culloch ov Poli- 
tical Economy, 12s.—Humes Customs of the Excise, 
16s —Witien’s Translation of Tasso, three vols. 24. 2s — 
Myddieton on Consumption, 45 —Illustration of Jop- 
lia, on the Carency, 5s.—Puole’s Essay ov Education, 
4to. 3l. 138. 64.—Armstrong’s Gaelic Dictionary, 736d 
—Hack's English Stories, third series, 7s.—Ayre on 
Dropsy, 8s.—Murratt’s Mechanical Philosophy, 7s 6d. 
—G:auby, 3 vols. 27s —Westminster Review, No. 8, 6s. 
—NSiniles for all Seasons, 2nd edition, 68 —Hurwiiz's 
Hebrew Tales aud Essays, 7s. 6d.—Carey's Beauties of 
the Poets, 7s —Statutes at Large, vol 1, part 1, 4to. 2d. 
—Death-Bed Scenes, lfis Gd.—Nicolas’s Testamenta 
Vetusta 2vols royal 8vo 22. 10s —Cunningbam's Songs 
_ of Scotland, 4 ol, pust Svo, 1d. 10s. —Antouinus’s Me- 
| ditations, Os 
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HESTON HOUSE SCHOOL, 
CONDUCTED BY A. JAMIESON, LL. D. 


Jluthor of a Celestial Atlas, and several Works on 
Education. 

ie Consequence of the Removal of his Esta- 
blishment from Kensington to Hestou, Dr. Jamie- 

son deems it expedieut respectfully to submit to the 

Public a very brief Prospectus of his Plan of Tastruc- 

tion; together with the Terms upon which young 

Gentlemen are educated iu his School. 

Hestou House is about half a mile from the Bath 
Road, and opposite to the Cavalry Barracks on Houn- 
slow Heath. The Distance is about 11 Miles from London. 

The House, Premises, and Grounds are large, exten- 
sive, and walled round; the dumestic Accommodatious 
are ample and airy; and the Situation is delightful, 
healthy, and retired, for the Education of Youth. 

From experience and observation, Dr. Jamieson has 
adopted what he considers an improved Method of con- 
ducting the Education of his Scholars, whose Energies 
are unremittingly directed to those Branches of Know- 
ledge which comprise their several Studies. 

As respects the Discipline of the School, no Boy is 
left unoccupied when he ought to be employed in 
Study. Onder, Accuracy, and Repetition, the Fuunda- 
tions of all Improvement, are steadily observed and un- 
remittingly putin practice. By the hope of Distinc- 
tion or the fear of Disgrace, the Scholars are tanght to 
labour for themselves, both in learning and repeating 
their Lrssous. And notwo things are more distinct 
than a spirit of virtuous Emulation and jealous Ambi- 
tion. To extirpate the latter and cultivate the former, 
is a task of no common difficulty; yet it may he 
achieved by cherishing the tuost powerful feeling in 
Youth, the love of motion upwards, by Rewards; for 
it is the name of a Prize which makes it desirable. Ac- 
cording to this plan, there are, Anuvally, two Medals 
for Classical, and twe also for Mathematical Prof- 
ciency, awarded to those fuur Boys who acquit them- 
selves best in those Branches of Education. 

Religious and Moral Principles, those of the Cate- 
chism and Liturgy of the Established Church, adapted 
tothe years of the Pupils, are attentively inculcated ; 
and private, domestic, and public Worship, are regu- 
larly observed. 

The Terms, for the Board and Education of Pupils, 
under Ten Years of Age, are Forty-five Guiveas a-year ; 
and for Boys who exceed that Period, Fifty Guineas. 
The Charge fur those who remain during the Holidays, 
is Ten Guineas for each Term at Midsummer and 
Christinas. 

As extra, the French Language, Dancing, and Draw- 
ing, are chatged each Six Guiveas; Military Exercise, 
Four Guineas; and a Single Bed and Washiug, each 
Five Guinea*,—a- year. 

The Pupils sleep in single Beds. 

Two Sous of a Family are received at a round Sum, 
80 as to cover the annual Charge for Board and Educa- 
tion, with the several Items appropriated to Masters. 
There is no preliminary Charge for Entrance; but a 
Quarter's Notice, or its Amount, is required before the 
removal of avy Pupil from the School. And each Boy 
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J. J. Leathwick’s Ode to Imagination, and a! 


Works just published.—Crabb's Universal Historical | 
Contents. 


brings with him Six Towels, a Silver Spoon, and a 
Kuife and Fork. : 


| The Pupils bave the Benefit of excellent Maps, At- 
| lases, Globes, a powerful Telescope, a Theodolite, Level, 


and other Mathematical and Scientific Lastruments; 
with au Electrical Apparatus, and a choice Library. 
The usual Vacations are Five Weeks at Christmas, 
and the same at Midsummer, with a Week at Easter. 
There are two resident Masters iu the House, beswes 


| the Principal, the one a French, and the other a Cias- 
| sical Teacher, whe constantly superintend the Stadies 
, Of the Scholars in the Preparation of their Exercises 
, and Lessons out of School-Hours. 


; 





Iu a few days will be published, by Oliver and Boyd, 
Edinburgh; aud Geo B Whittaker, London, iv one 


12s. boards, 


ANUS; or, the EDINBURGH LITF- 
RARY ALMANACK. To be published annually. 


' 
vol, post Svo. coutaining 550 closely printed pages, 


1 Hints conceruing the Universities. 
2. Church-Service for the Ordeal by Fire. 
3. Spee:nmens of the Rabbinical Apologue. 
4. Sonnets from the German of Gluck. 
5. Thoughts on Bores. By a Bore. 
6 Maxims. From Goetbe. 
7. Leaves. 
8. Ou the Rise and Decline of Nations. 
9. Old Freezelaud Proverbs. 
0. Moustache. 
1. The Player and his Poodle. 
12. The Return. From Goethe. 
| 13. The Jews of Weruis iu the year 1348. 
| 14. Maree Bozzaris. 
| 15. On the Prime Objects of Government. 
, 16. Dante and Muton. 
17. Napoleon. 
1S. Autipathies. 
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19. Te Death. From the German of Gluck. 

20. Glasgow Revisited. By an Old Indian. 

21. Lament for Mactesn of Aros. 

22. Sereuade. From Goethe. 

23. Poetry and Prose. 

24. Seng of the Gipsy King. From the German. 

25. lascription on a Tombstone, in the Churchyard a 
Hothheim. 

96. The Epitaph of De Ranzau. 

27. Epicrams, ke. 

28. The Essence of Opera. 

29. Song from the Norman-French. 

20. The History of Alischar and Suaragdine. 

BW. The Western Campaign. 


32. Brewn on Beauty. 

33. Antiquity. 

34. Vins. 

25. Love-Poetry. 

36. A Preface that may serve for al] Ms erm Works of 
Imagination. 

37. Medals, or Obverses and Reverses, 

RS. The Beasts versus Man. A Fable. 

39. Stauzas on Freedom. 

40 Saturday Night in the Manse. 

41. Deniel Cathie, Tobacconist. 

42. On the Death of Lord Byron. Frow the Germav 
of Muller. 

43. The Bohhemiau Gardener, 


. Miles Atherton. 
. Haco's Grave. 

The Home-Star. 
. To the Spirit of Health. 
. Genius. 
. New Buildings at Canbridze. 
. The Crusades—Chivalry—Piction. 
. Observations on the a of History. 
. luftnence of Luxury on Religion. 
. Action and Thought. 
. Countty Life 
_ Something Scottish. 
. Effect of Growing Prosperity. 
. The Transport. 
. Pastoral—extracted from Urauns and Psyche, a 

smgular aud ancieyt MS. relig-ous Poem. 

The publication of this Work hes, from circum- 
stances not likely to oceur again, been deferred consi- 
derably beyond thre time intended In future years, 
the volume will be produced in the first week of No- 
vember. The Editor has the satisfaction to state, that 
he has received every sssurince of steady end efficient 
assistance from the distinguished literary characters 
who have contributed to the present volume. 


Just published (to be continued in Monthly Numbers, 
price 4s. 6d. each), Volume II. of 


RITISH ENTOMOLOGY ; or, Illus- 
trations and Descriptions of the Genera of Insects 
found in Great Britain and Ireland: containing forty- 
eight highly finiehed plates, coloured from nature, of 
the most beautiful and rare species, together with fi- 
guree of the indigenous Plants to which many of thein 
are attached, , S JOHN CURTIS, F.L.S. 
Price £2. 14s. extra boaris. 
London: printed for the Author, and sold by Sher- 
wood, Jones, and Co, No. 20, Paternoster Row, and all 
Booksellers. 


THE PANTHEON OF THE PRESENT AGE. 

Just published, price Two Guineas, in cloth and let- 
tered, in 3 vols. like Debrett’s Peerage, with 160 
portraits, 


"THE PANTHEON of the AGE; or, 


Memoirs of Three Thousand Living or Contein- 
porary Public Characters, British and Foreigu, of all 
Ranks and Professions. 

Printed for Geo. B. Whittaker, Ave-Maria Lane. 











This day is pablished, in pust Svo. price 8s. boards, 
TARIETIES of LITERATURE; being 
Selections from the Portfolio of the late John 
Brady, Esq. the Author of the Clavis Calendaria, &c. 
&c. arranged and adapted for pablication, 
By JOUN HENRY BRADY, bis Son. 
Printed for Geo. B. Whittaker, Ave-Maria Lane. 
‘ The Varieties include proverbs, their origin, and ex- 
planation ; a mifScellaneous collection of things, histo- 


rical and topographical, presenting a melange of rare | 


facts of all sorts, gathered from various sources; curi- 


ous derivations, the origin of names of places, Kc. | 


These are diversified, amusing, and instructive: in 


short, Mr. Brady's Varieties of Literature are curious | 


aud interesting to the general reader, eutertaining asa 


lounge book, and valuable as a work of reference.'—Li- | 
| communications may also be addressed. 


terary Chronicle, Dec. 10. 





This paper is published early on Saturday, price 6d., or 10d. if post free; Country and Foreigu Readers may have the unstamped edition in Monthly or Quarterly f anes | 





London: published by Davidson, 2, Surrey Street, Strand, wheie advertisements are received, and communications ‘ for the Editor’ (post paid) are 
a so by Simpkin and Marshall, Stationers’ Hal] Court; Booker, 23, Pore Strect 
Pall-Mall; Sutherland, Caltou Street, Edinburgh , Gritiiv & Co.) Glasgow ; and by all Booksellers aud Newsvenders.—Piinted by Davidson 





‘THE CHEAPEST DIAMOND EDITION OF 
SHAKSPEARE. 
Handsomely printed, in a clear and readable type, com- 
plete in one pocket volume, 12ino. 15s. boards, 
I 


{EF PLAYS of WILLIAM SHAK- 

SPEARE, accurately printed from the text of 
the corrected copies left by the late George Stevens and 
Exiward Malone, Esqrs. With a Glossary. 

London: printed for Hurst, Robinson, and Co., No. 
5, Waterloo Place, Pail-Mall; and A. Coustable and 
Co., Edinburgh. 

This will be found to be the most beautiful, either as 
to the typography, sige, or paper, of any of the diamond 
editions of Shakspeare hitherto oriatel. 





lu one vol. Svo. price 10s. 6d. 


N AUTUMN in GREECE, and 
i GREECE to the CLOSE of 1825. 
The former by H. LYTTON BULWER, Esq, in 
Letters to C. Brinsley Sheridan, Esq., the latter bya 
Resident with the Greeks, recently arrived. Dedicated 
to the Right Hon. George Canning. 
Printed for John Ebers, 27, Old Bond Street. 


MASON ON SELPF-KNOWLEDGE. 


Chiswick Prese.—In one pocket volume, elegantly 
printed, aud embellished. with an engraving after 
Stothard, R.A. price 3s. 6d. boards, 

QELF-KNOW LEDGE; a Treatise, show- 

7 ing the Nature and Bepefit of that important Sci- 

ence, and the Way to Attain it; intermixed with vari- 

ous Retlections aud Observations on Human Nature. 
By JOHN MASON, M A. 
Chiswick: printed by C. and C. Whittingham, for 

Thomas Tegg, 73, Cheapside; Gosling and Egley, New 

Bond Street ; and R. Griffin and Co., Glasgow. 


This day is published, No. I. of 


HE WEEKLY JOURNAL of SCI- 
ENCE, and the ARTS. Price Sixpence. To 
be continued Weekly. 

This \-ork is intended to furnish to the public, de- 
tailed and accurate Reports of the most interesting and 
instructive Lectures delivered at the Western Literary 
aud other scientific Institutions. 

In addition to these proceedings, select articles upon 
Literature, Science, and the Arts generally, will form a 
prominent feature in this journal, together with all re- 
cent discoveries, improvements, inventions, patents, kc, 
in the various ramifications of the Arts and Sciences. 

Published by Sherwood, Gilbert, and Piper, Pater- 
noster Row. To be had ofall Booksellers. 


NEW PERIODICAL WORK 


For Young Persons, peculiarly adapted for Schools, 
Juvenile Libraries, &c. 
On the 2d of January, 1826, will be published, an en- 
tirely Original Work, (to be continued Monthly), 
entitled The 


UV ENILE, MAGAZINE, and Polite 


Miscellany ; embellished with a handsome I]lustra- 
tive Engraving of the Infant Lyra, price One Shilling. 

The design of the Editor is, to prodace a Monthly 
Publication for the exclusive Entertainment of Young 
Persons of both Sexes, to consist of Essays; Tales ; 
Poetry, original and select; Anecdotes; Charades, 
&e.; brief Notices of most of the popular Juvenile 
Publications of the day; and a correct List of Works 
recently pub] shed, as well as of others in the press, or 
in course of publication. 

Each Number will contain from Fifty to Sixty Pages 
of Letter-Press, beautifully printed upon a fine Paper, 
hotpressed, in a neat ornamental Wrapper, embellished 
with a handsome illustrative Engraving. 

As delay iv the regular publication is prejudicial to 
its sale, as well as a disappointment to the Sub- 











scribers, the Publisher pledges himself for its appear- 
ance on the first day of every month; and, with a view 
| of affording encouragement to Youthful Genius, he will 


feel much pleasure in presenting, asa Premium, a Copy 


and Gentlemen who may contribute to the edification | 
and amusement of the rising Goneration; at the same | 


time he must remind them, that their productions 





| 
| 
f 


{ 


{ 


should be as laconic as possible, the nature of the work | 


not admitting of long articles. 
Communications, post paid, addressed to the Editor, 
No.7, Hanover Street, will meet immediate attention. 
London: published by H.R. Thomas, Juvenile Li- 


brary, No 7, Hanover Street, Hanover Square ; and | times amusing, at others painful, but a 
| sold by J. Sutherland, Edinburgh; W. R. M‘Phun, | tive. 


Glasgow; and Westley and Tyrrell, Dublin; to whom 


| 


| maiu story is replete with singular adventur 


| great merit, independent of a narrative of 


as 
ti 


TO THE CURIOUS IN TYPOGPAPHY. 
Just published, 

GQ HAKSPEARE'S PLAYS, in one ver 
J small Pocket Volume, prises by Corrall, and ew. 
bellished with a vignette of ‘Shakspeare between Tra. 
gedy and Comedy,’ aud a Portrait, by Stothard, price 
£1. 1s. in extra boards, or illustrated with 38 Eugtay. 
ings, price £2. 2s, 

This Volume is printed upon Paper of a fine silky 
texture, with Diamond Type of a clear and elegant 
form; which, combined with beautiful press work, ren. 
der the Volume a chef-d'ceuvre of typographic art, hi- 
therto unequalled by any of the presses of Europe. 

ANOTHER EDITION, with 38 Engraviugs, princi 
pally from designs by Stothard, in Nive extremely 
small Volumes, any one of which may be carried ina 
card case, is published at £2. 17s. in extra boards. 

William Pickering, Publisher, Chancery Lane, Lone 
+ ay and may be had of every Bookseller in the king- 

om. 





In a few days, 


TORIES for the CURISTMAS WEEK, 


in 2 vols 12mo., 
Printed for Howell and Stewart, 295, Holborn. 


JUVENILE CHRISTMAS SPORTS, AND PAR- 
LOUR EVENING RECREATIONS. 


Just published, in one volume small 8vo. price 4s. 6d. 
boards, 
INTER EVENING PASTIMES; or, 
the Merry-Maker's Companion: containing a 
complete Collection of Evening Sports, including 
Twelfth-N ght ceremonies, with copious directions for 
crying Forfeits, and promoting harmless mirth and in 
nocent amusement. The whole selected, altered, and 
composed,Ly RACHAEL REVEL, Spinster. 
Published by Alexander Mesnard, Biackfriars Road; 
sold by Sherwood, Gilbert, and Piper, Paternoster Row; 
Simpkin and Marshall, Stationers’ Court ; and all other 
Booksellers in Town and Country. 


THE SKY LARK ; SONGS SET TO MUSIC. ° 
In one Jarge volume duodecimo, embellished with a fine 
ia from a drawing by Corbould, price 4s, Gd. 
oards, 


HE SKY LARK; a Choice Selection 


of the most admired Popular Songs, Heroic, 

Plaintive, Sentimestal, Humorous, and Bacchanalian, 
The whole argapged for the Voice, Violin, and Flute. 

London: published by Thomas Tegg, 73, Cheapside ; 
R. Griffin and Co., Glasgow; and M. Bauidry, Paris. 


HOWARD'S BEAUTIES OF SHERIDAN. 
In one vol. royal 32ino. price 2s. 6d. boards, 
HE BEAUTIES of SHERIDAN, con- 
sisting of Selections froin his Poems, Dramas, 
and Speeches. 
By ALFRED HOWARD. 

‘This work will afford to the reader a complete pic- 
ture of the powerful mind of Sheridan, in all its varied 
forms. It contains the finest specimens of his poetry 
(in fact all his best poems); of his dramatic writings, 
and also of his erations. Asa supplement and compa- 
nion to the late excellent Life of Sheridan, by Mr. 
Moore, it will be found to be without a rival. 

Londo: printed by T. Davison, for Tliomas Tegg, 
Cheapside; sold by Griffin and Co, Glasgow; and 
Westley and Tyrrell, Dublin. 

















___In 3 vols. 12mo. price 24s. boards, 
PANDURANG HARI; or, Memoirs of 
a Hiudvo. 

*The Buok before us is evidently penned by one 
acquainted with the country in whieh the scene 1s 
laid, The Author, or rather Editor, for so he denomi- 
nates himself, has preferred keeping close to truth and 
character, than to range widely in the domains of 
fancy. It is fair, therefore, we consider his book in 
this point of view; and it will be found an entertaining 
work, imparting, with amusemeut, no small share of 


of ‘THE JUVENILE MAGAZINE’ to those Ladies | usefal information.'—New Monthly Magazine. 


‘ Pandurang Hari is a Novel; the story, said to have 
been written by a Hindoo, in the Mahratta tongue, Is 
fictitious, though it may émbody many real incidents, 
and some historical facts, which we believe it does. Its 
F continued 
iuterest, and great at ge of scene and circumstance, 

t 


lies in its portraiture of the Hindoo accents = 
es, somes 


ways sistruc- 


: Ahi il} be 
Phere are, also, many episodes, which will b 


read with pleasute.'—Literary Chronicle. 


—_—_—_—_ 


Printed for Geo. B. Whittaker, Ave-Maria Lane. 
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